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For March 


NATURE-IN-THE-SCHOOLROOM 
NUMBER 


Nature is about us all the year but 
with the coming of spring, espe- 
cially to the northern states, we are 
more aware of it and its contribu- 
tion to daily life. So our March 
issue will be largely devoted to 
some aspects of Nature teaching. 


THE INTERRELATIONSHIP OF 
ALL LIVING THINGS: AS DEVEL- 
OPED FOR A PLAY 


An unusual and delightful pres- 
entation of an all-embracing sub- 
ject by Anna E. Brown, Melrose, 
Massachusetts. 


SCIENCE: 
CONTENT 


An outline for grade concepts pre- 
pared by the Houston Public 
Schools, Houston, Texas, sug- 
gestive, stimulating, revealing. 


CHECK LIST FOR 


THE EDUCATIVE VALUE OF THE 
COMIC STRIP 


Readers, noting this title, may 
immediately say, ‘‘Has the comic 
strip educative value?”’ Miss 
Florence Piper Tuttle holds that 
it should have and offers valuable 
suggestions. 


MRS. GOOSE’S BIRTHDAY 


Another welcome story about the 
famous Mrs. Goose by Miriam 
Clark Potter in which Mrs. Goose 
is not sure of her age and forgets 
her birthday—but what does it 
matter? 


AQUARIUMS, FISH POOLS AND 
ROCK GARDENS 


Clara C. Gorman, Atlanta, Georgia, 
tells about the development of a 
fascinating unit which had its 
beginning with three goldfish, 
‘Blondie, Dagwood and Baby 
Dumpling,” enjoying the usual 
goldfish privacy in a schoolroom 
aquarium. 


DETERMINING THE NATURE 
INTEREST OF CHILDREN IN 
GRADE I 


Jeanora Don Weingarten, of New 
Rochelle, New York, gives her 
questions for testing observation 
powers and her results. 
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Informal Learning: A Unit on China 
By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Formerly Supervisor of Primary Schools, Lynn, Massachusetts 


A CENTURY ago education was ‘re- 
garded as an affair of childhood and youth 
concerned with preparation for adult life. 
Today we find education to mean a con- 
tinuous succession of experiences one 
after the other which make and remake 
our ways of thinking, of feeling, of acting. 
In other words, learning proceeds through 
an accumulation of experiences, by which 
the child interprets life about him. 

Parents, in visiting the classrooms of 
their children these days, are surprised, 
no doubt, to find no longer the static 
routine that took place when they went 
to school. In its place has come the 
creating of situations, the living of real 
experiences, which are bound to help 
boys and girls do better in all those 
wholesome activities in which they nor- 
mally engage. The children are finding 
out the why of things, they are partici- 
pating in class discussion, they are han- 
dling situations, they are clarifying mean- 
ings, they are making and doing, they are 
solving problems, they are forming ideas, 
ideals, and habits of good conduct which 
will carry over from their classroom into 
every single enterprise of their living 
outside of school. 

Instead of the set program which calls 
for a certain number of subjects inter- 
rupted by the ringing of a bell, the parent 
finds the longer unit of work or larger 
learning-situation motivated through the 
eager interests of children who are bound 
to achieve the worthy ends which are 
expected of them and which are desir- 
able to them. 

We may find the children making a 
class-record book of China, preparing a 
puppet show, peep show, or pageant of 
some country in which they are interested, 
making a museum or an exhibit pertain- 
ing to the people which they are studying, 
preparing and presenting a movie or mak- 
ing and giving a play based on the life 
of a certain country, painting a frieze or 
mural to represent some phase of com- 
munity life. But whatever the activity 
may be, we are assured that the chil- 
dren are thinking, are curious, are inter- 
ested in the cause of things, are alert, 
alive, happy. The work at hand is af- 
fording the children many opportunities 
for real purposing, is stimulating many 
kinds of activities, is making individual 
growth possible, is leading to the de- 
velopment of desirable habits and atti- 
tudes. 


Nor tone ago the writer was 
among a group of parents and teachers, 


who watched from week to week the 
development in a fourth grade of a Unit 
Study of China. The enterprise from 
start to finish was both pleasurable and 
profitable. Provision had been made 
throughout the study for correlation of 
the various other subjects taught. The 
teacher herself had a very broad and 
thorough knowledge of the study at 
hand. She was able by means of this 
background to bring out the beauty of 
China, the Chinese people’s great contri- 
bution to art, their intensive agriculture, 
their love of industry, their living con- 
ditions. The children’s interest in China 
had been aroused when the teacher 
delightfully and sympathetically read to 
them the poem,” The Road to China,” 
by Olive Beaupré Miller. The children 
volunteered to bring in many little Chi- 
nese figures, fans, sandals, costumes, dolls, 
lanterns, idols, incense burners. From this 
little museum of Chinese things, their 
interest spread to listing with their 
teacher certain questions concerning China 
which they wished to know, such as: 


1. How far is China? How does one 
reach there? 

. Is China as large as the United States? 

How old is China? 

. What do the Chinese people look like? 

. What are Chinese homes like? 

. How do the Chinese dress? 

. What do they eat? 

. Have the Chinese boys and girls 
schools like ours? 

. How do they travel in China? 

. What are the cormorants used for? 

. Why do the Chinese burn grass and 
old sandals? 

. Why do things cost so much in 
China? 

. Why is rice grown in the water? 

. Why is food so scarce in China? 

. Why do the Chinese have so many 
dried foods? 

. Do they still build walls in China? 

. Do they have telephones and news- 
papers in China? 

. What games do the children like to 
play? 

. Do the Chinese still wear queues and 
bind their feet? 
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Committees were then formed so that 
certain children would be responsible 
for reporting on certain of the questions, 
doing so either by work-type reading or 
by giving speeches in the language period. 

Others of the children made a list 
called “Things We Can Do.” They 
listed the making of a Chinese home, 


furnishing a Chinese home, making a 
Chinese museum, writing to a silk com- 
pany for some cocoons, visiting a grocery 
store to inquire about dried fruits, learn- 
ing a Chinese song, planning a Chinese 
play, and the like. 

Every child was most eager to play a 
part in the study, so committees were 


organized to carry out the various activi- 
ties: 


Mary's committee: to planall the painting. 

Billy’s committee: to plan for all the wood- 
work. 

Alice’s committee: to make objects for 
the Chinese home, temple, or shop. 

Ruth’s committee: to find out how silk 
is made and to bring in pictures. 

Jack’s committee: to plan a Chinese 
museum. 

Richard's committee: to find some Chi- 
nese songs. 

Peter's committee: to plan for the visit 
to the grocer to observe and report on 
dried fruits. 

Mabel’s committee: to plan for the Chi- 
nese tea party, etc. 


The houses and shops were made from 
boxes or heavy cartons, which the chil- 
dren brought from home. The scenery 
was painted on heavy wrapping paper 
and pasted on wrapping paper. The 
junks, temples, jinrikishas, and bridges 
were cut from colored paper. The rice 
bowls and tea cups were modeled from 
clay and painted and shellacked. 


Wiae the thriving Chinese village 
was being planned and constructed, the 
numerous questions asked by the children 
were being solved through the following 
activities: 


Through Their Reading: 


1. Making and reading of group stories. 

2. Reading to the group from library 
books on China. 

3. Finding answers to questions and 
reporting to the group. 

4. Reading signs, labels, and explana- 
tions of objects in the museum. 

5. Bringing in clippings from books, 
magazines, and newspapers. 

6. Reading from the Chinese Diary or 
Record which children had compiled. 

7. Reading poems about China. 

8. Making lists of Chinese words. 

9. Making lists of Chinese stories found 
in the library. 

10. Reading of Chinese nursery rhymes. 
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Making a Chinese Vocabulary Book 


where all Chinese words were re- 
corded. 
Making and reading of Chinese 
riddles. 


Various tests of all kinds for checking 
reading material. 


Through Their Language 


2. 


KITE-MAKING, 


Writing of simple book reports on 
stories of Chinese life. 
Asking worth while questions and 
writing them down for further study. 
Making speeches on various aspects 
of Chinese life 

The Making of Silk 

A Chinese Luncheon 

How Chinese Books are Made 


CHINESE PLAYGROUND, 


AMERICAN 


Traveling through China 

A Chinese Handshake 

Chinese Toys 

Dinners with a Coolie 

How We Made Our Costumes 
Dramatizing of incidents in Chinese 
life 

A Chinese Tea Party 

A Chinese Market 

The Candy Man at Feast of Lan- 

terns 

Fishing with a Cormorant 

A Chinese School 
Writing a letter of inquiry to a silk 
company. 
Keeping a Chinese diary. 
Making simple plays of Chinese life. 
Writing stories of Chinese life. 
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. Labeling articles fora Chinese museum. 
10. 


Planning an Assembly program on 
China. 


. Listing picture words to describe a 


street scene. 


. Writing a simple invitation to the 


parents, inviting them to the Chinese 
party. 
Finding and recording Chinese names— 

Bee-day (Peter) 

Go-Go (Big Brother) 

Yo-han (John) 

Dee-Dee (Little Sister) 

Ma (Mother) 

Baba (Father) 
Writing of Chinese nursery rhymes. 
Making simple peep shows, depict- 
ing Chinese life. 


Courtesy Californians Inc. 


Chinese boys are clever at this pastime and usually win the first prize in the all-city kite-making contest held each March 
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16. Writing items for a Chinese news- 
paper. 
Through Social Studies and Science: 
1. Finding out how the Chinese adapt 
themselves to their environment. 
. Finding out about block printing. 
. Finding why the Chinese use paper 
instead of glass. 
. Finding why rice is grown under water. 
. Finding why food is so scarce in 
China. 
. Finding China on a map. 
. Finding why Chinese raise gardens 
on house boats. 
. Listing worth while inventions of the 
Chinese. 
9. Tracing silk from the silkworm to a 
silk dress. 
10. History of the Great Wall of China. 
11. Story of Marco Polo. 
Through Their Number: 
1. Measuring problems connected with 
the construction of Chinese buildings. 
2. Measuring problems connected with 
making of Chinese costumes. 
3. Buying and selling in a Chinese store. 
4. Tickets of admittance to the Chinese 
museum. 
5. Innumerable problems connected with 
Chinese life, etc. 
Through Their Elementary Science: 
1. Experiments in drying foods. 
2. The life history of the silkworm. 
3. Cooking of dried apples. 
4. Experiments to show formation of 


clay beds. 


Through Industrial Arts: 


1. Making and furnishing a Chinese 
home. 
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11. Illustrating “Our Own Chinese Book.” 

12. Printing designs on handkerchiefs or 
napkins. 

13. Making designs for a book cover. 

14. Drawing designs for block printing. 

15. Making Chinese costumes. 

16. Modeling clay dishes for a tea party. 

17. Designing and cutting linoleum blocks. 

18. Painting trees and flowers for a 
Chinese garden. 

19. Illustrating scenes from The Rabbit 
Lantern. 


Tuts most interesting study of 
China culminated very appropriately with 
a Chinese Party given to the children’s 
parents. Here the children lived numer- 
ous incidents of Chinese life, sang Chinese 
songs, explained their various projects, 
played real Chinese games, told stories, 
recited poems, and served tea in real 
Chinese fashion. The parents were 
amazed at the numerous books, poems 
and songs, all about China, with which 
the children were acquainted. Herewith 
is a partial list of these: 


Books in Children’s Library 


The Chinese Kitten, Brown. (Lothrop) 
In the Workshop, Tuttle. (Longmans) 


The Rabbit Lantern, Rowe. (Mac- 
millan) 
Traveling Shops, Rowe. (Macmillan) 


Our Little Chinese Cousin, Headland. 
(World) 

Liang and Lo, Weise. (Doubleday) 

When I Was a Boy in China, Yan 
Phou Lee. (Lothrop) 

Kites, Thought Test Reader 5. (Lyons) 

The Wind that Wouldn't Blow, Chris- 


“The Road to China,” Olive Beaupré 
Miller. Poetry Book 3. (Book House for 
Children) 


The Pig Tail of Ah Lee Ben Loo, Bennett. 


(Longmans) 

“Chinese Silk,” Conklin. Silverhorn. 
(Stokes) 

“Chinese Lanterns,” Miller. Poems for 


the Young Child. (Whitman) 
“In China,” Leroy Jackson. Poetry Reader 
1. (Rand) 


“Chinese Lullaby,” Unknown. Golden 
Flute. (Day) 
“Principal Exports,” Chute. Rhymes 


about Ourselves. (Macmillan) 


Songs 


“Chopsticks,” Primary Song Book. (Silver) 

“The China Boy,” Dann IV. (American) 

“The Feast of Lanterns,” Eleanor Smith, 
Book 2. (American) 

“In China,” Art Song Book. (Silver) 

“The Rice Field,” Music Hour Book 2. 
(Silver) 

“Planting Rice,” Music Hour Book 2. 
(Silver) 

“Ancient Wisdom,” Folk and Art Songs 1. 
(Birchard) 

“In China,” Art Song Cycles. (Silver) 

‘““A Red Pepper Flower,” Music Hour 2. 
(Silver) 

“Little Sing Woo,” Lyric Music Book 1. 
(Scott) 

“Jasmin Flower,” 
(Silver) 

“Wing Foo,” The Song Primer. (Barnes) 
Reference: Song Source Material for 


the Activity Curriculum. Wright-Lossing. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University) 


Music Hour Book 3. 


ee Victor Records on China 
2. Making and furnishing a Chinese shop. man. (Dutton) 
3. Making scenery for a puppet show. Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes, Head- Chinese Dance,” 6616 
4. Painting of Chinese scrolls for the land. (Revell) Chinese Street Serenade, 22498 
home. The Moon's Birthday, Rowe. (Macmil- “Three Chinese Pieces, 1582 
5. Making designs for block printing. lan) Jasmin Flower,” 20395 
6. Making a Chinese mural for the wall. P Dance of the Chinese Dolls,” 22163 
7. Illustrating of a Chinese book. — 
8. Illustrating of Chinese poems. “In Your Own Backyard,” Méichael. Pictures 
9. Making costumes for Chinese dolls. Poetry Reader 2. (Rand) Pictures of Chinese life may be secured 
10. Modeling bowls and tea cups from ‘Queer Old Land,” Tuttle. In the Work from National Geographic Society, Hub- 
clay and painting them. shop. (Longmans) bard Memorial Hall, Washington, D. C. 
THE THREE MONKEYS to, close your ears. Third, if you 
By TEHYI HSIEH have nothing kind or nice to say 
Boston, Massachusetts about your friends and neighbors, 
seal your lips together. 
Ti you about The Three evil, hear no evil, speak no evil.” This last command is a symbol 
Monkeys? Indeed I will. It is If my mother found I: was 


a famous story. 

A Buddhist priest brought it 
from India to China, and then from 
China ‘the story traveled to Japan. 
The clever Japanese people made 
figures of the monkeys, and we 
find these images today in many 
countries made of clay, bone or 
stone. They are called, “See no 


naughty as a boy, she would com- 
mand me to go to my room and 
bring ““The Three Monkeys.” At 
once I would know that I was to 
have a gentle scolding. 

These images mean three things. 
First, if you have nothing good to 
look at, shut your eyes. Second, 
if you have nothing good to listen 


of charity known throughout the 
East, or the Orient. A symbol of 
charity is a real act of love or 
kindness for our neighbors. One 
symbol of charity is never to 
repeat any gossip about others. 
That is the advice of the third 
monkey, “Speak no evil.” 


[For a drawing of The Three Monkeys 
turn to page 29] 
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A Play for Third, Fourth or Fifth Grade Children 


By BERNICE MORGAN BRYANT 


Characters 
Six Girls, Eleven Boys 
Father Time: boy 
First Helper: girl 
Second Helper: girl 
Calendar, Fourteen Red Letter Days: 


February 2 February 12 
February 3 February 14 
February 4 February 18 
February 6 February 22 
February 7 February 26 
February 10 February 27 


February 11 February 29 


The Stage 


Scenery. A large clock face drawn on the 
blackboard, with the moon drawn on 
one side, the sun drawn on the other 
side, and stars all around. 

Properties. A large desk for Father Time. 
Many calendars should be tacked on 
the sides of the desk. On the desk are 
a large globe and many papers, note- 
books, and pencils. 


Costumes 


Father Time. Draped in a sheet. 

Helpers. Ordinary clothes, paper crowns, 
the words “Last Minute” printed on 
the front. 

Red Letter Days. Ordinary clothes, each 
having the date he represents printed 
in large red letters on white paper. 
This should be pinned on the front of 
his waist. It may further interest 
the children to carry characteristic 
objects of the man whose birthday 
he represents, such as: 


February 2. Ground hog: picture 


February 3. Felix Mendelssohn: a sheet 
of music 


February 4. Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh: miniature aeroplane 


February 6. Queen Anne: map of Eng: 
land and Scotland 


February 7. Charles Dickens: book 


February 11. Thomas A. Edison: phono- 
graph record 


February 12. Abraham Lincoln: axe (to 
represent him as a rail splitter) 


February 14. St. Valentine 
February 18. Queen Mary: crown 


February 22. George Washington: Ameri- 
can flag 


February 26. William Cody: cowboy hat 
February 27. Henry W. Longfellow: In- 


Oak Park, Illinois 


dian feather headdress (to represent 
“Hiawatha’’) 


(FATHER TIME sits at his desk, with one 
helper on each side.) 


FATHER Time. Oh, hum, here it is almost 
February. I shall have to get out my 
calendar and see what happens this month. 


First Hetper. Father Time, there are 
many Red Letter Days in February. 


FATHER Time. Really, I almost forgot. 
It was so cold in January, all I could do 
was try to keep warm, and before that 
I was rushed with Christmas. 


Seconp He per. It won't beso cold next 
month, you know: 


January brings the snow, 
Makes the feet and fingers glow. 
February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen ground again. 


FaTHER Time. Let me jot that down 
(reaches for paper and pencil). I almost 
forgot what kind of weather to have. 
That reminds me, February does mean to 
“purify.” 


First Herper. But it must be cold rain. 
It is too early for the warm spring rains. 


FatHer Time. Oh, my, I don’t know 
what I would do without my two helpers! 


First Hevper. And don’t forget, Father 
Time, that February is a short month: 


Thirty days hath September, 

April, June and November, 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Except February alone, 

Which has four and twenty-four, 

And every fourth year, one day more. 


FatHer Time (laughing). Oh, yes. 
Well I remember such a time as we had 
when we shortened February. That was 
before your time. February did have 
thirty days a long time ago, but lost them 
because of a quarrel about honoring Julius 
and Augustus, the Roman Emperors. 
They just took a day from February, and 
added it to July, to honor Julius. Then 
they took another day from February 
and added it to August to honor Augustus. 
In this way both July and August came 
to have thirty-one days. My, what a time 
—poor short February! 


First Hetrer. I think that February 
does not care. It has so many more Red 
Letter Days than the other months. 


FatHEer Time. Well, let's get busy so 
that I can get my calendar all arranged. 


Seconp Hetper (looks over a few 
papers). There is nothing on the first. 


FATHER Time. Right. What’s next? 


Seconp Hevper. No one has a birthday 
on the second, but it is ground hog’s 
day. 

(FesruARY 2 enters.) 


Fesruary 2. Yes, it is ground hog’s 
day. I suppose he will be coming out 
of his hole soon. If he sees his shadow, 
he will crawl right back, for that means 
six more weeks of cold weather. 


(Fesruary 2 walks across room and 
stands.) 


FATHER TIME. 


What happens on the 
third? 


(Fesruary 3 enters.) 


Fesruary 3. You remember, Father 
Time. It is Felix Mendelssohn's birthday. 
He was a German composer. When he 
was only twelve years old he began to 
compose music. It is beautiful, especially 
“Midsummer Dream Overture.” 
(If possible have teacher play a few bars.) 


(Fesruary 3 takes his place with Fesru- 
ARY 2.) 


FaTtHER Time. Now let me see, I 
seem to remember something about the 
fourth. Oh, yes, Colonel Charles Lind- 
bergh’s birthday. 


(FesRuARY 4 enters.) 


Fesruary 4. That is right, Father 
Time. Wasn't that a glorious day when 
he flew across the Atlantic Ocean? He 
was so young and brave and fearless! 
The whole world recognizes Charles 


Lindbergh as one of the outstanding men 
of today. 


(Fesruary 4 takes place with other 
Red Letter Days.) 


Seconp HE 


fifth. 


First. Hevper. 
birthday recorded. 


No birthday on the 
I have Queen Anne's 


(Fesruary 6 enters.) 


Fesruary 6. Queen Anne was born on 
the sixth of February, 1665. She was 
Queen of Great Britain. During her 
reign England and Scotland were united. 


(Fesruary 6 takes place with others.) 
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First Heper. 
Dickens's birthday. 


Then comes Charles 


(FesRuARY 7 enters.) 


Fesruary 7. Charles Dickens was an 
English novelist. He had a miserable 
life as a child. He worked in the slums 
of London and really knew boys like 
Oliver Twist. I enjoyed reading The 
Christmas Carol and The Old Curiosity 
Shop. 


First Hevper. No birthdays recorded 
for the eighth, ninth or tenth. Then 
comes Thomas A. Edison’s. 


(Fesruary 11 enters.) 


Fesruary 11. Edison was a genius. 
Just think, Father Time, his family was 
so poor that he never even went to school, 
but he studied at home. He invented 
many things. 


(FesruAryY 11 takes place with others.) 


FatHer Time. Indeed I remember the 
phonograph, the telegraph and telephone 
improvements, storage batteries for auto- 
mobiles, talking motion pictures—good- 
ness, there were a lot of things! 


First Hetper. Right after Thomas 
Edison's birthday comes Abraham Lin- 
coln’s. 


Seconp Hetper. Every one loved Lin- 
coln. He was another poor boy. 


FatHER Tre. Yes, when he died 
General Grant said, ““To know him was to 
love him.” I wish I had more people who 
live the way he did. 


(Fesruary 12 enters.) 


Fesruary, 12. Yes, he did love every 
one, especially his mother. When Abra- 
ham Lincoln grew up he said, “All that 
I am, I owe to my angel mother.” He 
couldn't go to school, but his mother 
taught him to read and to write. 


(Fesruary 12 takes his place with others.) 


First Herper. Truly, he is “The Most 
Beloved of All Americans.” 


Seconp Hetprer. No birthdays for 


the thirteenth. 


(Fesruary 14 enters.) 


Fesruary 14. But this is a Red Letter 
Day—not only a red letter day but a 
love letter day. Sending Valentines is a 
gay custom. It makes us think of 
those we love on Valentine's Day. 


(Fesruary 14 takes her place with 
others.) 


FATHER TIME. 
Valentine song. 
since last year. 


Let us all sing our 
I haven't heard that 


Att (singing to the tune of “I Have a 
Dear Little Dolly”). 


We colored and we pasted, 
We wrote messages fine, 
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Bright red hearts and lace doilies, 
For you, my Valentine. 


We enjoy sending greetings, 
On St. Valentine's Day. 
It makes us very happy, 
To see others so gay. 


FATHER Time. I always did like that 
song. Now, there is nothing for the 
fifteenth, nothing for the sixteenth and 
nothing for the seventeenth. 


First Hetrper. And then another 
Queen of England. It is Queen Mary. 


(Fesruary 18 enters.) 


. Fepruary 18. Yes, it is Queen Mary's 
birthday, but not the Queen Mary who 
is living now. She lived about 1500. 
She had a very sad life because almost all 
her reign she was misunderstood by her 
people. 


First Hevper. I have no birthdays on 
the nineteenth, or the twentieth, or the 
twenty-first. But here comes one on the 
twenty-second. 


(FesruARY 22 enters.) 


Fesruary 22. George Washington, 
“First in war, first in peace and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” And he 
was our first President, too. He loved our 
country and our flag. 


(Fesruary 22 marches toward front 
holding flag.) 


FATHER Trwe. Let us all stand and 
pledge allegiance to our flag. 


(Audience should rise.) 


Au. “I pledge allegiance to my flag 
and to the country for which it stands, 
one nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 


(Fesruary 22 marches to his place with 
others.) 


FatTuer Time. Almost finished, no Red 
Letters for the twenty-third, twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth. Now who is 
this William F. Cody? 


First Hevper. Why, that is Buffalo Bill. 


Seconp Hetrer. He was very brave. 
He used to carry packages across the 
plains out West on horseback. That was 
for the express companies. This was 
very dangerous for that land was unsettled 
and the Indians were very hostile to the 
white man. He was only eleven years old 
when he did that. 


First Hetper. Why do they call him 
“Buffalo”? 


(Fesruary 26 enters.) 


Fesruary 26. That is because he 
killed so many buffaloes. When the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railway was being built out 
West, there was very little food to be 
had. “Buffalo Bill” promised to provide 
buffalo meat for them. He killed the 


wild beasts himself. 


He started the 
Wild West shows, too. 


(Fesruary 26 takes place.) 


FatHeR Who has a birthday 
on the twenty-seventh of February? 


(Fesruary 27 enters.) 


Fesruary 27. The twenty-seventh is 
Henry W. Longfellow’s birthday. He 
was an American poet. Don’t you remem- 
ber he wrote “Hiawatha”? He was 
sometimes called ““The Children’s Poet.” 
He wrote “The Children’s Hour.” 


(Fepruary 27 takes place with others.) 


FATHER Time. That isa beautiful poem. 
“Between the dark and the daylight, 


ALL. 


When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 


“I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet.” 


Fatuer Time. He did love children. 
And now, I think that is my last Red 
Letter Day. Let me see, the twenty- 
eighth is the last day of the month—this 
is the year 1938. Yes, that is right. 


(Fesruary 29 enters.) 


FepruaAry 29. Please, Father Time, 
put me on the calendar this year. I 
wasn't on last year either. 


FatHer Time. No, February 29, I 
can't do that—you know I can’t. It 
would upset the whole year. 


Fesruary 29. But why do I come only 
once every four years? 


Fatuer Time. Be patient, February 29. 
I will tell you again. It takes the earth 
three hundred and sixty-five and one 
fourth days to go around the sun. One 
fourth of a day is left over each year, so 
after four years we have four fourths. 
Four fourths of a day is a whole day. 
That day is you. In a few years you will 
be on the calendar, but not in 1938. 


(Exit Fesruary 29.) 


First Herper. Yes, Father Time, that 


is all. I think you should be proud of 
February. 


(Red Letter Days take hands and dance 


about, singing to the tune of “Glory, Glory, 
Hallelujah.”’) 


ALL (singing). 


Hurrah, hurrah for February, 
Hurrah, hurrah for February, 
Hurrah, hurrah for February, 
Father Time goes marching on. 
(All march out, singing.) 


Curtain 
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CHINESE MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 


Translated by ISAAC TAYLOR HEADLAND 


Mount Union College 


MILKY WAY 


When e’er the Milky Way you spy 
Diagonal across the sky, 

The egg-plant you may safely eat, 

And all your friends to melons treat. 
But when divided toward the west, 
You'll need your trousers and your vest; 
When like a horn you see it float, 

You'll need your trousers and your coat. 


THE NERVOUS MAN 


A nervous disposition 
He had when he was born, 
To hurry to a fair one day, 
He rose at early morn; 
Put on his wife’s green trousers 
And started to the sale, 
A-riding on a donkey— 
His face turned toward its tail. 


THE MOUSE 


He climbed up the candlestick, 
The little mousey brown, 
To steal and eat tallow, 
And he couldn’t get down. 
He called for his grandma, 
But his grandma was in town, 
So he doubled up into a wheel 
And rolled himself down. 


GRAB THE KNEE 


One grab silver, 
Two grabs gold, 
Three, don’t laugh 
And you'll grow old. 


A RIDDLE} 


A plum blossom foot 

And a pudding face sweet, 
He’s taller when he’s sitting 
Than when standing on his feet. 


THE BALD OLD WOMAN 


On the top of the mount, 
By the road, on a stone— 

Or a big pile of bricks— 
Sat a bald-headed crone. 


On her head were three hairs, 
Which you'll reckon were thin, 
In which she was trying 
To wear a jade pin. 


She put it in once, 
But once it fell out; 
She put it in twice, 
But twice it fell out. 


But the old woman said, 

“I know what I’m about, 
I'll not put it in 

And it cannot fall out.” 


DON’T BE CRUEL 


A mule going up hill, 
A donkey on the street, 
Or a horse coming down hill 
You never ought to beat. 


THISTLE-SEED 


Thistle-seed, thistle-seed, 
Fly away, fly, 
The hair on your body 
Will take you up high; 
Let the wind whirl you 
Around and around, 
You'll not hurt yourself 
When you fall to the ground. 


OLD MOTHER WIND 


Old Mother Wind 
Come this way, 
And make our baby 
Cool to-day. 


WASH 


Wash your face, you little tease, 
And you'll be free from all disease; 
Wash your head, your face, and throat, 


And you shall have a red silk coat. 


WHAT IS IT?+ 


It has both nose and eyes, 

But it has not breathed since birth, 
It cannot go to heaven, 

And it will not stay on earth. 


*These twelve poems are reprinted from Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes, translated by Isaac Taylor Headland, and used with the 
tAnswers: a dog; a kite. 


permission of the publisher, Fleming H. Revell Company. 


THE SENSES 


Little eyes see pretty things, 


Little nose smells what is sweet, 


Little ears hear pleasant sounds, 


Mouth likes luscious things to eat. 
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Religious Edueation for Oriental- 
Ameriean Sehool Children 


By ELIZABETH HARRIS 


Director, The Board of Religious Education, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 


A LECTURER last summer in Hono- 
lulu said, “I am glad to be here where 
various races live together with less 
strain—there is strain everywhere in the 
world today—but with less strain than 
possibly in any other part of the world.” 
Here, indeed, there are difficulties, hatreds, 
prejudices, suspicions, although some peo- 
ple would not have you think so, but 
here there is an opportunity, probably 
under more favorable conditions than 
anywhere else in the world, to work out 
those difficulties and to learn to live 
together co-operatively and happily. Con- 
sequently a thrill comes from working 
with children in Honolulu. 


The great beneficent factor in this 
situation is the public school where 
children, as on the Mainland, are brought 
together without reference to their racial 
or national backgrounds. Thus here in a 
single schoolroom there are children of 
Japanese, Chinese, Korean, Portugese, 
Anglo-Saxon and Teuton extraction. 


In Honolulu and in other parts of the 
Territory there are schools designated 
as “English Standard.” They are open 
to any pupil who can pass an examination 
in English. The majority of the children 
who go to these schools are Anglo-Saxon 
although many Oriental and Hawaiian 
children also are enrolled. Naturally 
the finest work in our system of religious 
education is in one of these schools where 
a very large percentage of the pupils 
come from homes with Christian back- 
ground. 


The Honolulu Plan of Religious Education 
for Released School Time and During 
Vacation 


Tue Board of Religious Education 
was organized twelve years ago. The 
movement had its inception, so far as 
Honolulu is concerned, in the minds of 
a few people, one of whom deposited 
$2,000 in the bank as a beginning of the 
financing of an organization which would 
have as its function the teaching of 
Christianity to the hundreds of school 
children of the city. This little group 
was particularly concerned because so 
many of the children had no Christian 
contacts and, though their parents had 
brought their old religions with them, 
the younger people were fast drifting 
from any religious faith at all. 


Just as this article by Miss Harris went 
to press Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
said in a radio address that the world’s 
ills were to be laid to the “tragic short- 
comings which lie in the realm of the spirit.” 


“Time and again,” he said, “we find 
ourselves defeated in efforts to improve 
conditions within and among nations 
solely because of the spirit which animates 
human relationship. Our most earnest 
endeavors often flounder and founder 
because we fail to find reliable guideposts 


in the basic sphere of relations of man to 
man.... 


“What we need today, above everything 
else, is a universal and firm conviction that 
only if the thought and action of every one 
of us are guided by the spirit of the Bible 
can humanity win through to our ardently 
desired goal of a happy and contented life 
for all; that if that spirit is cast aside or 
warped, disaster alone is in store for us.” 


It took three years to get the movement 
under way. At that time all classes held 
during the school year had, of necessity, 
to be held outside of school hours. This 
was unsatisfactory—the children were 
tired, there was frequent conflict with 
other duties and the children needed time 
for play. 


Agitation was started for released 
time for teaching religion and in 1929 a 
law was passed permitting children to 
be excused, at the request of their parents, 
for one hour of religious instruction each 
week. Since that time the work has 
grown, not only in Honolulu and rural 
Oahu (our island), but on the other is- 
lands as well; and with Catholics as 
well as Protestants. Indeed, throughout 
the rural sections, partly because their 
clergy are trained teachers, the Catholics 
have availed themselves of this privilege 
more widely than have the Protestants. 


At present we have 2,219 elementary 
children enrolled in what we call our 
“in school” program. 


Our budget permits our having work 
in only 9 of the 30 elementary schools 
in the city and with only the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. We also have 
classes in 5 intermediate schools. 


Of elementary pupils enrolled, the per- 
centage of religious affiliations are as 
follows: 65% have no other opportuni- 
ties for Christian education and guidance, 
45% have no other religious affiliation, 
20% have non-Christian afhliation and 
35% have Christian afhliation. 


There were 1,135 children enrolled 
last summer in eight vacation schools, 
all with paid teachers. With one excep- 
tion these schools were held in public 
school buildings with the principals en- 
thusiastically co-operating. The schools 
were held three hours a day for four weeks. 
Of the enrolled children, the religious 
afhliations were: 54 Buddhists, 635 
Christians and 446 without faith. 


A New Culture in the Making 


Narvratty this juxtaposition of 
races and peoples means intermarriage, 
and we hope that “A Parable of the Shasta 
Daisy,” written by a sixth grade pupil in 
one of our Religious Education schools, is 
prophetic, that the result of the biological 
and cultural admixtures of Hawaii will 
result as well as has the mixed inheritance of 
the Shasta daisy: 


There is quite a common flower in 
Hawaii. It is called the “Shasta 
Daisy.” This is the flower which 
Luther Burbank made out of three 
common daisies—a large one from 
England, a small white one from 
Japan, and a strong one from Amer- 
ica. He put these together and made 
this daisy. The leaves are green and 
it has slender stems. He called it 
“Shasta” because he loved Mount 
Shasta, whose snow-covered peak he 
could see from his garden. 


There are many types of inter-racial 
marriages, some of which have come to 
be considered “‘go-o-o-d kind” and some 
which are looked upon with disfavor. 


One of the good kind is Chinese- 
Hawaiian. I have been told by Kamaainas 
that the offspring of such marriages com- 
bine the marvelous physique of the 
Hawaiians with the brains of the Chinese. 
It may be that other mixtures are looked 
upon with more suspicion because there 
has not been sufficient time to prove 
that they will work out successfully 
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either for the marrying individuals or 
their children. The Chinese were the 
first Orientals to come to Hawaii and 
most of those early-comers were single, 
so that marriage with Hawaiians has been 
going on for some time. It is interesting 
to note that, while an interpreter is 
necessary for older Japanese and Koreans, 
for the most part even the older Chinese 
can speak enough English or “pidgin” 
to get along. 


Recently I was having a dress fitted by 
a young woman who had lovely large dark 
eyes, wavy dark hair, exquisite coloring 
and a beautiful figure and who spoke with 
a fascinating accent. I thought she was 
French or Italian. Finally I asked her, 
and her reply was, “I am part German and 
part Japanese.” Physically, the result of 
that marriage was “go-o-o-d kind.” 


Tue question involved in mixed 
marriages in general, however, is much 
more than biological; there are other 
factors of equal importance. Those 
factors are not lacking in Hawaii. For 
instance, we have a boy in our week-day 
classes and in vacation school who rep- 
resents certain all-toocommon difficulties. 
His father is Swedish and his mother, 
an Hawaiian of a lower class. The father 
has left for parts unknown; the mother 
works all day as a janitress; Thomas 
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lives with his grandfather. These factors 
must give him a feeling of insecurity. 
Moreover, the moral lapses of an older 
sister have an influence. Thomas is inter- 
esting, not only as a challenge but be- 
cause, with all his anti-social behavior, 
he has the poise and the winsome, friendly 
characteristics of the Hawaiians. 


He called himself Al Capone at the 
beginning of the vacation school and, alas, 
in spite of all our hopes, I fear he still 
applies that name to himself. Under him, 
as completely as the real Al’s henchmen 
were reputed to be subservient to him, 
are seven Oriental youngsters—Chinese, 
Japanese and Koreans. Thomas is Cath- 
olic, the Japanese are Buddhists, the 
others nothing. 


This gang decided they did not like 
one of the teachers in the vacation school 
and made life miserable for her until she 
was released. At the same time, because 
of the friendliness and understanding of 
the principal, they were very co-operative 
with her. They seemed to feel that her 
attitude toward the said teacher must 
be similar to their own. 


At the all-school play day they de- 
cided that some of the games enjoyed by 
their less sophisticated comrades were 
“sissy and they not only refused to 
play, but tried to prevent the others 
from doing so. When this matter was 


dealt with firmly, Thomas apparently 
felt the justice of the rebuke for he not 
only “called his gang off” but ever since 
has been making friendly gestures toward 
the person who adjudicated the matter. 
When the principal left Honolulu the 
week after the vacation school closed, 
Thomas and his gang went to see her 
off. (Landings and departures are perhaps 
the most colorful of all the charming 
Hawaiian customs.) They stationed 
themselves on one of the upper levels of 
the dock and, with Thomas as cheer 
leader, an “Aloha, Miss McKinney” 
went out over the water to the slow 
moving Empress of Canada long after 
the rest of us had turned away. So if 
enough good can be built into the life of 
Thomas, perhaps he will indicate that 
Swedish-Hawaiian marriages may also be 
looked upon as “go-o-o-d kind.” 


General Background 


Tue Hawaiian Islands lie in the 
tropics. Naturally that fact influences 
the mode of life—dress, houses, school 
buildings, and the like. While there are 
no longer any small grass huts, the houses 
are built much less sturdily than is 
necessary in a cold climate. 


Neither the Hawaiian nor Oriental 
women wear hats so that one quickly 
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Here are many Anglo-Saxon children. 


The impression should not go out that all the children in Honolulu are Orientals 
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becomes accustomed to seeing hatless 
women everywhere—on the street and at 
church. (Episcopal and Catholic churches 
furnish head coverings as they do else- 
where in warm countries.) On the other 
hand, the Hawaiian men often wear 
hats trimmed with feather or flower 
leis. 

The absence of shoes is one of the cus- 
toms a newcomer, a Malihini, notices 
first. This shoeless condition is true of 
all Hawaiian children regardless of color 
or economic status. I must say that this 


absence of shoes makes for quiet in the 
classroom. 


According to the rules, the pupils 
at the private school Punahou—the 
oldest west of the Rocky Mountains— 
must wear shoes, with the result that 
the younger children arrive at the gate 
with their shoes tied together and hung 
around their necks, stop at the gate and 
put on their shoes, wear them in school 
as required, and on their return, stop 
at the gate again, take off their shoes, 
hang them around their necks and pro- 
ceed homeward in comfort. 


One of my friends told me that her 
young son, eight years old, hated Sunday 
School and always had. She had decided 
that the reason for his dislike was his 
association of Sunday School with the 
discomfort of wearing shoes. 


When during vacation school we had 
an all-school play day, I wore white 
shoes. They looked decidedly soiled at 
the end of the day. As we were waiting 


for the buses to take the children home, 
one of the girls came along with shoes 
very much like my own but spotless. 
They were then tied together and hung 
around her neck. I presume she had not 
worn them more than half an hour the 
whole day. 


The Japanese and Chinese girls usually 
wear the little straw sandals that go flap, 
flap against the pavement. They usually 
take them off before entering a house or 
school. 


One of the sixth grade pupils drew a 
picture—reproduced here—that I espe- 
cially like. It represents the feet that 
enter the temples and churches of Hawaii. 
It is idealized a little with the old-style 
Chinese and Japanese footwear. 


As a result of this almost universal 
custom among the younger children, one 
never, at least in certain sections, requires 
the wearing of shoes as a requisite to 
“being in” a program. Often the children 
themselves anxiously inquire, “Do we 
have to wear shoes?”” Then among them- 
selves they take an inventory of the num- 
ber of shoes in the company and whether, 
if there are enough, wearing them would 
be desirable. One little boy said in the 
midst of such a discussion, “I have a 
pair of shoes but they are hard to wear.” 


Besives being tropical our children 
are insular. We all know that one’s idea 
of distance and the size of the world is 
determined by the place in which he 
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lives. Honolulu is situated on an island 
ninety miles in circumference. Many of 
the adults were born on this island and 
have never been off of it. Many of the 
elementary children have never been in 
any section of the city except their own. 
Numbers have never seen the Pali, our 
most celebrated show place, only three 
miles from the heart of the city. In spite 
of the fact that great ocean liners are 
constantly in our docks and that Hono- 
lulu is really the Crossroads of the Pacific, 
the children’s conception of distance is 
pretty well limited to this island. This 
provincialism is frequently evident in 
the reactions of the children. One child, 
retelling the story of the Prodigal Son, said, 
“He went to one of the other islands.” 
That region, as far as the child was con- 
cerned, was a far country indeed. 


Tue religious background of the 
children here is quite different from that 
of the American children with whom 
most of us have been accustomed to work, 
even if the work has brought us into 
contact with many different national- 
ities. Here one passes daily Shinto Shrines, 
Buddhist Temples, Chinese Temples to 
various gods, Christian Churches of all 
kinds—Catholic, Seventh Day Adventist, 
Mormon (the second largest Mormon 
Temple in the world is just outside 
Honolulu), and various different types of 
Protestant churches. Many Hawaiians 
still adhere to the old Hawaiian beliefs 
and customs. This fact was evidenced 
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after the bombing of Kilauea. Army 
fliers bombed the volcano in order to 
deflect its flow from the city of Hilo. 
Afterward there were army maneuvers 
and, as it chanced, all the fliers, who had 
participated in the bombing, were killed 
and their planes wrecked. Even many 
educated people felt there was a definite 
connection between the attack and the 
human results. They said, “It doesn’t 
pay to interfere with Madame Pele.” 
Honolulu is a kind of modern Athens 
with many temples and gods, and almost 
unconsciously the Hawaiian child gets 
the idea of different ways of worshipping 
and absorbs much of the various cultures. 


Curriculum and Studies 


In our weekday religious education 
curriculum we seek to take into consider- 
ation this background. For instance, we 
have courses on How People Have Tried 
to Find God and How People Have Sought 
to Worship God. 

We not only tell of the Hebrews and 
their search for God but of other peoples 
as well. We discuss the ancient Hawai- 
ians who felt that Pele, the Goddess of 
the volcano, demanded sacrifices and who 
sometimes offered as the sacrifice a beauti- 
ful youth or maiden. We tell the story of 
the Princess Kapiolani, how she defied 
Pele by eating the sacred berries and by 
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going to the very edge of the volcano, 
walking on sacred ground and throwing 
rocks into the very crater. 


We have a course in which we try to 
show that all peoples have sought an 
explanation of how the particular part 
of the world where they live came to be. 
In this course we tell the story of the 
creation of Japan by the Sun God and of 
the son of the Sun God who became the 
first Japanese Emperor. We tell the story 
of the giant who dropped the world and 
of the seven thousand pieces, green as 
emeralds, into which it broke and which 
became the Philippine Islands. We tell 
one of the many Chinese stories of creation. 
We tell more in detail the Hawaiian 
story of creation—the fight between 
Pele, the Goddess of Fire, and of Haiika, 
the Goddess of Water. As this latter 
myth has grown, it follows with chrono- 
logical accuracy the formation of the 
different volcanic Hawaiian islands. In 
the story of Pele, it is said that she is 
still living in the volcano Kilauea, work- 
ing, creating and’ changing the island 
with each eruption. 

We tell the Hebrew story of creation 
seeking to show that in contradistinction 
to these other stories the Hebrew story 
tells of one ethical God who created the 
whole world We also seek to show that 
He is still creating new forms in nature 
and changing the world through those 


men and women who have learned His 
laws. As an example, we remind the 
pupils that we now have in the islands 
over three thousand varieties of hibiscus 
which came from the original simple 
red, white and yellow ones. We show 
that God is continuing His creation 
through people who have learned to 
conquer the forces of nature as in irri- 
gation, in filling in or “making land” 
(much of the land around Honolulu is 
made land), in flying. John Rodgers 
landed just outside of the Hawaiian 
Islands and our airport is called the 
John Rodgers Field. 

In vacation school this last summer 
we tried to help the little children to 
live as Christian children, particularly 
at home and in contacts growing specifi 
cally out of home situations. This course 
followed units in their day school on 
“Homes.” We sought to build on the 
information thus acquired. In this unit 
we tried to emphasize the spirit of the 
home rather than its material aspects, 
and for pictures of children engaged in 
various activities we used Japanese mag- 
azines and children’s books as well as 
those showing hoale children.* 


*It is difficult to refer to people here except 
by races. Since we are all Americans, we 
have to use certain other designations. Thus 
we Anglo-Saxons are generally called and call 
ourselves by the Hawaiian word for stranger; 
that is, hoale. 


\ 
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Interest in Bible Stories 


For one who has long told Bible 
stories to children who, for the most part, 
were familiar with them and who had 
had their interest spoiled by a “verse-by- 
verse’ and moralizing presentation, it 
is a delight to watch these children as 
they listen to Bible stories, for many of 
them are hearing the stories for the first 
time. The experience gives one a new 
appreciation of the Bible as literature, 
of its dramatic and human appeal and of 
the fact that if presented as interestingly 
as other literature is, it more than stands 
by its own merit with the children. 
For instance, when the story of Joseph 
was told as a continued story—or a 
“chapter story” as the children call it 
there was considerable speculation as to 
what would happen to the hero, as one 
of the breaks in context came just as 
Joseph was put into the pit. The same 
suspense was noted with the story of 


* 


Esther. Often there have been two or 
three children in the groups who have 
heard each story before and who have 
felt that they must reassure the others. 
“He gets out all right,” they would 
whisper, or, “The king didn’t kill her.” 


The Attitude of School Authorities 


Onze of the most gratifying aspects 
of the work of Christian Education, as 
carried on in Honolulu, is the active 
co-operation of the school authorities. 
The Deputy Commissioner of Education 
is a member of our Board. School prin- 
cipals have asked for this work and look 
upon it not only as giving the children a 
religious inspiration and background, but 


as supplementing their own programs: 


culturally. Principals of schools, where 
it has been impossible to have classes, 
request them as soon as the necessary 
finances can be obtained. 

One reason for this co-operation is the 
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fine spirit of service which characterizes 
the teachers of these islands. Most of 
the teachers here are deeply interested in 
the all-round development of the chil- 
dren. The very nature of the diverse 
population and the confusion which comes 
from two conflicting cultures, has made 
the teachers conscious of the inadequacies 
of a cut-and-dried program. 

The other reason springs from the policy 
of the Board of Religious Education. From 
the very beginning its policy has been to 
employ only teachers who were at least on 
a par with the day-school teachers. As 
one of our friends nas said, “We need not 
only teachers whose learning and skill are 
of a high order, but wnose personality will 
attract children, to come because they 
want to, not because they have to.” 


The West Plus the East 


In Hawat we like to have rep- 
resentatives of the several races dress in 
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native costumes and take part in various 
types of pageant indicative of the fact 
that here many different races meet, 
each bringing its own culture, each con- 
tributing something to the contributions 
of the others. Thus there will be built up 
a new social order which will conserve 
the best in each and which in the end 
will have something that is finer than 
the simple sum of all the parts. It is 
easy to believe that, when we ask people 
to dress in their native costumes, to ap- 
pear in pageants, to play and sing their 
songs and to dance their dances, we are 
recognizing that they have a serious con- 
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tribution to make which would add some- 
thing worth while to the life of the whole 
community. But such gestures can so 
easily end with the colorful, beautiful 
symbol. It is always easy to mistake the 
symbol for the reality and to be satisfied 
with it. 

In committee and board meetings, we 
hoales talk so much and so fast and break 
in upon each other so ruthlessly, that 
the polite, more slowly speaking Oriental, 
who has had to think in two languages, 
has little chance to have his say. We 
who are interested in teaching about 
Christianity are conscious that, while it 


began as an Oriental religion, at least in 
the Person of its founder, Christianity 
has become so involved in Western culture 
that the one is often mistaken for the 
other. I dream of a new interpretation of 
Christianity, one which will conserve 
all the best of its Western past but which 
will also gain through welcoming the 
contribution which the sons and daughters 
of the East may make. 


Hawaii looks both ways. She looks 


Eastward as well as Westward. What 
she is and what she becomes must in- 
evitably affect both sides of the Pacific. 


THE FEET ENTERING PLACES OF WORSHIP, HONOLULU 
Chinese, Japanese, Hawaiian, Hoale, Chinese, Japanese 


As Chinese Children Do 


I The Story of Chopsticks 


a in China begin to learn 
etiquette, or good manners, even before 
they go to school. One of the first lessons 
in etiquette is in the use of the chopsticks. 

Chopsticks are the symbol of peace. 
In most homes of the well-to-do in China 
ivory chopsticks are used. Western 
people—Americans and Europeans—sel- 
dom see them. They are very highly 
polished and each pair has the name of 
the owner engraved on them just as silver 
forks and spoons are engraved with the 
monogram of the owners in Western 
countries. Each chopstick is capped 
with a little gold cap, and the two sticks 
are joined together by a gold chain. 
They are quite different from those used 
in restaurants. Those are made of bamboo. 

To manipulate these beautiful but slip- 
pery ivory chopsticks is difficult, and 
children must learn how to use them when 
they are very young. 

When I first learned table manners, I 
was told that I would not be allowed to 
sit with my uncles and my father until I 
had learned the “Chinese Grace before 
Meals.” 

I, therefore, learned to hold my chop- 
sticks correctly and saluted my father 
and mother with my chopsticks laid on 
the palms of both my hands. I held them 
at the level of my mouth crosswise, 
while standing with my knees stiff and 
heels together before sitting down at the 
table. I was required to make three deep 
bows as I raised my chopsticks. 


By TEHYI HSIEH 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Next, to my elder brothers and sisters, 
I raised my chopsticks to the height of 
my chest and bowed only once. 

To my fellow-guests and younger 
brothers I would raise my chopsticks to 
the level of my heart, a little above my 
waist, and bow. 

This “Chinese Grace before Meals” 
may be very hard for a hungry child, but 
I was never allowed to omit it at any meal. 
After I was seated I had to eat carefully 
and with dignity. Etiquette required 
that our manner must graceful, not 
like that of the children of the street 
who had no such training. 

Just at the time when I was permitted 
to join the family at meals, I commenced 
to go to school. That meant many changes 
in my life. I was then permitted to change 
my place to the party of men. No longer 
would I sit with my mother and sisters, 
but would sit at the table with my 
father and join all the wonderful guests 
and uncles whom Father would entertain. 
And thus we children of China began to 
learn how to be perfect hosts when we 
were quite young, watching our seniors 
perform. 


II Paper, Stone and Scissors: a Chinese 
Game 


A HAND game, which many Chinese 
children play, is done entirely with their 
right hands. In China the children play 
this kind of a game instead of “flipping 
coins’ to decide who shall go to the store 
on an errand, or who shall have the larger 


apple, or who shall fly the kite first. Only 
two children can play at one time. 

There are three positions which the 
hand can take in this game. The closed 
fist is supposed to mean that the fist is 
a stone. The open palm represents a 
sheet of paper. And the pointer and the 
middle finger, extended, show they are a 
pair of scissors. 

Both children either sit or stand facing 
each other. They hide their right hands 
behind their heads, ready to extend 
their hands in any one of these three forms 
or positions—Scissors, Stone or Paper. 
This is done simultaneously. That is to 
say, both boys stretch out their hands 
at the same time. 

Suppose Wong puts his hand in the 
position of the stone, while Wu's hand 
represents paper. Wu would win the 
point because paper can wrap up a stone. 
If Wong has a stone and Wu has scissors, 
Wong wins, because stone can break 
scissors. If Wu has scissors and Wong 
has paper, Wu wins, since scissors can cut 
paper. If the hands of both children take 
the same form or position at the same 
time, it is called a tie, and neither scores. 

Each child keeps count of the points 
he has won by putting aside little pebbles 
or match sticks till the end of the game. 
The game lasts for a short while, from 
ten minutes to half an hour. This game 
very often ends when a winner reaches 
ten points. It is played quite rapidly 
with no long waits between the dif- 
ferent positions taken by the expressive 
little Chinese boys’ hands. 
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READING LESSON IN SCIENCE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland 


MOTHER’S VALENTINE 


We are planting narcissus bulbs. 
Each of us will plant one bulb. 
We shall put the bulb in a little dish. 
Then we shall put pebbles around it. 
We shall fill the dish with water. 

Soon the bulb will grow. 

The bulb is mother’s valentine. 

Her valentine will be pretty a lon¢ time. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


(To be read by the teacher) 


Ask each child to bring to school a small dish, bowl, or open-mouthed bottle. 
Bring some pebbles or sand. If narcissus bulbs are purchased in a quantity they 
—" cost only a few cents apiece. If possible, each child should pay for his own 
bulb. 

Paper for wrapping the gift can be decorated with hearts drawn in red crayola. 
Practice printing, ‘‘I love you, Mother.” or ‘‘You are my Valentine.”’ 

Keep calendar of events in growth of bulbs at home—date of first green leaves, 
of buds, and of blossoms, as reported by children. 

Discuss the opening of buds on the trees, bushes, and shrubs. Bring in sprays 
of pussy willow, forsythia, or fruit tree branches. Put these in water and place in 
the sunshine in a warm corner of the room. Watch the buds unfold. 

Encourage children to watch for the first signs of spring. 


Problems—Who Knows the Answer? 


. Mary had 8 cents. Her bulb cost her 3 cents. How much money has she left? 
. Frank planted 3 bulbs in one bowl and 4 bulbs in another bowl. How many 
bulbs did he plant in both? 


3. Betty made 4 big, valentines and 6 little valentines. How many valentines did 
she make? 


Who Am I? Draw This Picture 


I am in a bowl. Draw a blue bowl. 

I will soon grow. Put a brown bulb in the bowl. 
My leaves will be green. Draw a green stem on the bulb. 
My flowers will be white. Put green leaves on the stem. 


I am for Mother. 


Draw some pretty white flowers 
Who am I? 


above the leaves. 
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Ping and the House Boat 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A Unit of Work Based on The Story About Ping® 
By MILDRED H. MARSHALL 


Px. was a yellow duck who lived 
with his master, his mother and father, 
two sisters, three brothers, eleven aunts 
and seven uncles and forty-two cousins 
on a house boat that sailed up and down 
the yellow waters of the Yangtze River 
in China. 


This is but a short introduction to 
the story that became a real inspiration in 
my pre-primary group for a well-rounded 
unit of work. Not until we were started 
on the activity did I realize the many 
possibilities it had for correlation with 
our academic subjects. All my plans for 
five weeks were based on this one center 
of interest. We started our activity about 
the middle of October and the work 
covered in the five weeks correlated with 
the course of study at that time. However, 
such an activity might be used at any 
time of the year and applied to the course 
of study. 

At the request of the children the 
story was retold again and again during 
story time. When I knew the story was 
very clear to them, I included it in oral 
language and one child would tell the 
story while other members of the group 
dramatized it. In dramatizing the story 
some children were assigned to setting 
the stage. The question of the boat 
seemed always to come first, and making 
a boat of tables and chairs did not quite 
satisfy them. This led up to the desire 
to bring Ping and the house boat into 
reality. The first suggestion came when 
one child said, “Let us build a house 
boat.” They were all so well acquainted 
by this time with the story that sug- 
gestions came very rapidly. In this way 
our activity had begun. Many ideas 
connected with all types of boats within 
their knowledge were expressed. Most 
of these we tried to work in: such as, 
searchlights, ship’s lanterns, signal horn 
and ship's clock. 

After each activity period the children 
discussed their work for the day and with 
the help of the teacher planned the pro- 
gram for the following day. This pro 
gram was made in outline form by the 
teacher and used mostly to encourage each 
child to finish any task that he started. 
All tasks not finished that day were 
listed under the children’s names. The 
following day the program was presented 


*Written by Marjorie Flack, illustrated by 
sy Wiese, published by The Viking Press. 
1.00 
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to the group before the activity period. 
Then the children began, some working 
on unfinished tasks while others started 
on new ones. 


Tue following outline shows how 
all subjects revolved around this inter- 
esting children’s story: 


1. Objectives 
a. Wealth of background 


1. Learning about children in China 
2. An increased knowledge of boats 
3. Boats used as a shelter 
b. Social adaptations 
1. Working harmoniously in groups 
2. Increased ability in initiative 
3. Respect for others’ achievements 
c. Habits 
. Politeness 
. Courtesy 
. Keeping room neat and tidy 
. Helping others 
. Keeping materials in order 
. Working quietly in groups 
d. Skills 
1. Modeling clay bowls 
2. Correct use of tools 
3. Learning to hold and use pencils 
correctly 
4. Correct use of tools 


. Reading and Vocabulary 
a. New vocabulary 


1. A list of words printed on large 
paper, new words being added 
each day 

2. Dictionary—pictures made by chil- 
dren and pasted on large sheets of 
paper with the name of the picture 
printed underneath 

b. Reading charts 

1. Stories about the construction of the 
boat 

2. Stories about posters made. These 
were fastened to the poster 

3. Stories made up by the children 
about sailing in the boat 

4. Reading poems learned in connection 
with the activity 

5. Reading names of songs and stories 
used 


3. Language 
1. Retelling the story of Ping 
2. Dramatizing the story 
3. Discussion each day of work accom- 
plished 
4. Composing short oral stories which 
tell about pictures 


5. Descriptions given of the master, 
the boat, cormorants, Chinese chil- 
dren and the Yangtze River 

6. Language games 


. Number 


1. Counting ducks, ladders, cormorants, 

ts in scenes of the river, sails 

on boats, posters made, bowls in 

boat, pictures and words in diction- 
ary 

2. gana numbers on pages in book- 
ets 


. Writing 


1. Writing own names on drawings, 
ducks, and posters 


. Health 


1. Keeping all materials away from 
eyes, ears, nose and mouth 

2. Posture 

3. Fresh air 


. Music 


1. “Sailing” and “One, Two, Three” 
in The Children’s Year 

2. “Wee Ducky Daddles,” “Boats Sail 
on the Rivers,’ and “The River™ 
in The Music Hour in the Kinder- 
garten and First Grade. 


8. Literature 
. Poems 


1. “Chinese Lullaby,” The Golden 
Flute. Author unknown. 

2. “The Duck.” E. L. M. King 

3. “Where Go the Boats.” 


Stevenson 


R. L. 


4. “Moon Song.” M. P. Merryman 

5. “Chinese Lanterns.” O. B. Miller 

. Books 

1. Little Pear: the Story of a Little Chi- 
nese Boy. Eleanor F. Lattimore. 
(Harcourt) 


2. Traveling Shops, Stories of Chinese 
Children. Dorothy Rowe. (Mac- 
millan) 

3. The Ark of Father Noah and Mother 
Noah. Maud and Miska Petersham. 
(Doubleday) 

4. Ching Ling and Ting Ling. Elizabeth 
F. McCrady. (Platt) 

5. The Story Book of Clothes. Maud 
and Miska Petersham. (Winston) 


. Safety 


1. Use tools with care 

2. Carry materials correctly 

3. Use scissors with care 

4. Instruction in the correct use of 
paint 

. Put tools back in correct places 
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10. Activities 
a. Construction 


1. The house boat 


We gathered together orange crates 
and boards, placed them lengthwise 
on the floor and nailed the boards from 
one crate to another. To form the bow 
of the boat we brought the two boards 
of either side to a V-shape. This frame 
we covered with heavy brown paper. 
At the bow, inside the boat, we placed 
an orange crate upright. To this crate 
we nailed the mast on which we tacked 
three white sails cut from white card- 
board. Also on this crate we put a 
painted shoe box with red and green 
circles pasted on the front for lights. 
On either side of the boat we placed 
lanterns made from small oatmeal boxes, 
first painted yellow all over, then a 
green circle was pasted on for the light 
on the starboard side and a red circle 
pasted on the lantern on the port side. 
In the room was a mediumvsized doll 
house which we put inside the boat 
supported by two crates. This was 
placed in the stern. A suggestion for 
water was carried out by painting 
large sheets of paper with blue and 
yellow water color. We folded about 
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two inches of these sheets so they 
rested up against the framework of 
the boat while the rest lay on the floor 
around it. The children often referred 
to the pictures in the book during this 
construction. One boy wanted to make 
the ladders for the ducks to get on and off 
the boat and into the house. He chose 
a helper and with the book open before 
them they proceeded to count the steps 
on the ladder in the illustrations. He 
broke up small sticks and nailed them 
crossways on boards. These were 
painted yellow. A horn was brought 
in to be used for signaling. 


Many types of toy boats were 
brought in by the children and all 
wanted to make them into house boats. 
Some modeled small houses from plasti- 
cine, while others used small boxes, 
drawing in the doors and windows 
with black crayon. These houses were 
placed on their boats and served as an 
appropriate decoration for our room. 
The children learned that some of these 
house boats are poled or towed from 
place to place. For this purpose they 
painted large poles for the large boat 
and brought in pieces of rope so that 
they could actually play that the boat 
was moving. 


b. 


rae 


2. The master 


The master was fashioned by nailing 
sticks to a longer board. Sticks for legs, 
sticks for arms and a stick at the top 
to which to paste the head. A suit 
was drawn on large paper, painted 
and cut out. It was placed on the 
form and attached with paste and 
thumb tacks. The face and hat were 
made in the same manner. When the 
master was finished we stood him 
against an easel for support. 


Handwork 


1. Ducks were made from white card- 
board by tracing a pattern. The 
children then painted them yellow 
or white as they chose. The bills 
and feet were painted orange. These 
were supported in the water, on the 
ladders, in the boat and in the house 
by means of plasticine. 


2. Cormorants were made in the same 
way. These were painted black and 
each had a yellow ring painted 
around his neck. This ring, as the 
children learned, is used so that the 
birds cannot swallow the fish they 
catch but take it to their master who 
gives them a small piece of fish as a 
reward. 


PING WITH ONE OF HIS COUSINS AND THE MASTER OF THE BOAT 
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3. Bowls were modeled from clay to use 
inside the boat for the ducks to eat 
and drink from. These were painted 
with enamel. 

4. Chinese lanterns were made from 
folded and cut paper, colored and 
used for window decorations. 

11. Drawing 


1. Fish were drawn, colored and cut 
out to be placed in the water. 

2. Easel drawings with water colors 
and colored chalk were made of the 
house boat, ducks, cormorants, the 
master, scenes on the river and along 
the shore, Chinese children and other 
types of boats. 

3. Booklets were made for use on the 
library table. The children drew 
the pictures, pasted them in the 
books and the teacher printed the 
names of the picture under each. 

12. Physical Education 

a. Games were selected with names that 
could easily be changed to conform 
with our activity, such as “Going to 

Jerusalem” changed to “Going to 

China.” “Chinese Get Up” was used. 

b. Rhythmic exercises to music of piano 
or phonograph 

1. Poling the boat 


. Rowing a boat 

. Paddling a canoe 
. Duck walk 

. Flying 

. Swimming 
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Edueation in the 
United States 


‘Education in the United States should 
reflect the current problems and needs of 
the American people,’ Commissioner Stu- 
debaker says. “Our schools are institu- 
tions of and for the people, enrolling 1 of 
every 4 persons throughout the Nation, 
and serving millions more. If our educa- 
tional programs are to be successful, there- 
fore, they must be aimed at the practical 
problems faced by these and our millions 
of other Americans. The lag between 
present-day social issues and what stu- 
dents study and learn in school should be 
considerably reduced, in many cases elimi- 
nated.” 


“ALL DAY PING WOULD HUNT FOR SNAILS AND LITTLE FISHES AND OTHER PLEASANT THINGS TO EAT” 
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Photograph by H. Armstrong Roberts 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


State Field Supervisor of Rural Education, Augusta, Maine 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Suggestions to teachers for use of this material: 


1. The questions for Grade 1 may be used during a language period to stimulate thought and 


imagination, and to provide a topic for conversation. The teacher’s aim should be to 
develop sentence sense. 


2. The questions entitled ‘‘What Do You Think?’’ may be used during the language period in 
the primary grades. These questions necessitate reasoning, judgment, and imagination 
on the part of the child. After several ideas and opinions have been expressed regarding 
the questions, each child should have a basis for a story of his own. 


3. ‘‘No Harm Done’”’ may be used as a silent reading lesson in Grade 3, followed by an oral 
discussion of the topics which are listed at the end of the story. This story should be read 


after the child has given his own ideas of the picture, in order that we may not dwarf his 
imagination. 


GRADE I 


What has happened in this picture? 

How do you suppose the little girl feels? 

Where did she get the plants? 

Where was she going with the plants? 

To whom do the plants belong? 

What would you do if you had broken this plant dish? 
How could the little girl have carried the plants more safely? 
Show me the blossom on each plant. 

Do you know what kind of plants these are? 

Do plants like these ever grow in the winter? Where? 
What kind of plants does your mother have? 


Can you draw a picture of some pretty plant that you 
have seen? You may give your plant two blossoms. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


How do you think this accident happened? 

What do you think the little girl was planning to do with the 
plants? 

What do you suppose she is thinking? 

What do you think she will do now? 

What do you think will happen to the plant? 

What do you think her mother will say? 

Where do you think this picture was taken? Why? 

Do you think it is summer or winter? Why? 

Do you think these plants have been in the sun? Why? 

Plants need some of the very same things to keep them alive 
that we need to keep us alive. Can you think what they are? 


NO HARM DONE 


Alice could always think of many ways to help people. She was always doing 
things at school to help her teacher, Miss Smith. One noon while Miss Smith was 
out of the room, Alice thought it would be fun to do something to help that would 
give Miss Smith a big surprise. She looked all about the room but there did not 
seem to be much that needed to be done. 

**I know what I can do,’’ thought Alice. ‘‘I can water the plants for Miss 
Smith.”’ 

Alice did not know just how Miss Smith watered the plants, but she did know 
there was some water down in the basement. She took one plant downstairs. 
Then she came back for another. After she had given each plant a drink of cold 
water, she decided it would save time if she carried both plants upstairs at the 
same time. So, taking one plant in her right hand and the other plant in her left, 
she started to g0 back to Miss Smith’s room. 

Crash! Something had happened. The flowerpot was wet on the outside 
and so slippery that Alice just could not hold it. 

**Oh, dear!’’ thought Alice. ‘*‘What will Miss Smith say? I do wish I had not 
watered the plants for her.”’ 

Miss Smith had heard the crash, so she came downstairs to see what had 
happened. She knew how much Alice liked to help people, so when she saw the 
broken flowerpot she smiled and said: ‘‘It was kind of you to try to help me, Alice. 
Never mind the broken pot. We will take it up to our room just as it is, and learn 
how to transplant flowers this afternoon.”’ 


Discussion topics: 


What does ‘“‘transplant’’ mean? 
Can you think of any reasons why we should need to transplant flowers? 
What things should we need to be very careful about as we transplant them? 
In what grade do you think Alice is? Why? 

Can you think of an easier way in which Alice could have watered the plants? 
Which hand dropped the plant? 

Can you think of any reason why it was this hand instead of the other? 

Do you think you would like Miss Smith? Why? 
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“SEE NOT. HEAR NOT, SPEAK NOT” (See ‘‘The Three Monkeys,’’ page 8) 
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A SUMMER BIRD MARKET IN CHINA 
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A SAMPAN ON A RIVER 
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THINGS 


MAP OF THE HOME. 7 


‘‘Many things which come to help us in our home you can see, touch, and hold,’’ 
said Daddy. ‘‘There are some things which you cannot see. Those things are thoughts. 
Thoughts may be very precious. They may help us to know what to do or say or think. 
They may be lovely and make us happy. ey may be funny and make us laugh.’ 

‘The radio brings us thoughts,’’ said Bob. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Daddy. ‘‘Why don’t you make some signs telling the thoughts 

which come to us over the air?’’ 


So the twins made these signs the first rainy Saturday. 
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THE PRECIOUS PRESENT (See ‘The Doll from the Beautiful Country,’’ page 48) 
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(See “‘What Is It?’’, page 14) 
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Nursery School and Kindergarten 


Interests 


VIII 
Spinach 


Donato was walking and 
walking along. He walked past 
a great high tree, and a medium- 
sized bush, and a tiny little plant 
full of blue flowers. He walked 
past a dog who went, “Wow- 
wow-wow,” as he passed. And 
he walked by a cat who went, 
“Miaow.” And Donald walked 
by a vegetable garden. And in the 
vegetable garden Donald saw some 
dark green leaves. 


“What are those green leaves 
there?” asked Donald. And he 
found out that they were spinach. 


Then Donald went on walking 
and walking along. He walked past 
a street car going clickety-clickety- 
clickalong its track. He walked past 
an automobile that was blowing its 
horn noisily, ““Honk, honk, honk.” 
He walked past a policeman who 
was making the traffic stop. And 
he walked by a vegetable market. 
And in the vegetable market Don- 
ald saw some dark green leaves. 


“What are those green leaves 
there?” asked Donald. And he 
found out that they were—spin- 
ach. 


“The spinach went from the 
garden to the market,” laughed 
Donald. 


And then he went on walking 
and walking along. He walked 
home. He walked by a man 
riding on a motorcycle, katchug- 
katchug-katchug. And he walked 
bya baby going, “Glug-glug-waah.” 
And he walked up the steps of 
his house, up, up, up. And he 
walked through the door, and 
down the hall, and into the dining- 
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room. And there on the table, he 
saw his plate of lunch. And on his 
plate he saw some dark green 
leaves. 


“What are those green leaves 
there?” asked Donald. But he did 
not have to ask because he knew 
that they were—spinach. 


“It went from the garden to 
the market and then it came here 
for my lunch,” laughed Donald. 


And with that he sat down 
and picked up his fork and ate up 
every bit of his spinach. 


IX 
Susan’s Plant 


Susan had a little brown 
seed. She planted it in some brown 
earth in a wooden box which she 
kept on her windowsill in the 
sunshine. 


Every day Susan took her 
watering can and sprinkled—she 
watered the earth a little. Every 
day Susan watched. And at last 
she saw something. 


“Do I see what I see?” won- 
dered Susan. ‘“There’s a little 
green plant coming up, growing 
out of the earth, growing from 
my seed.” 


So again, every day, Susan took 
her watering can and. . . sprinkled 
—she watered the little green 
plant. And again every day 
Susan watched. She saw the stem 
of the plant growing, and she 


saw many green leaves. And then 
one day she saw something else, 

“Do I see what I see?” wondered 
Susan. “There’s a little green 
bud on my plant.” 


So again, every day, Susan took 
her watering canand . . . sprinkled 
-——she watered the plant with its 
little green bud. And every day 
Susan watched. And soon she 
saw something else. 


“Do I see what I see?” wondered 
Susan. “There’s no more bud on 
my plant. The bud’s all gone. 
The bud has turned into a flower.” 
And, right enough, there was a 
flower, a yellow nasturtium. 


So again, every day, Susan 
watered the plant with its yellow 
flower. And, again, every day, 
Susan watched. And soon again 
she saw . . . something else. 


I see what I see?”” wondered 
Susan. “There’s no more flower 
on my plant. The flower’s all 
gone. The flower’s turned into a 
little round seed pod.” For, right 
enough, there was a round pod, 
like a little ball, and inside the 
pod were tiny nasturtium seeds. 

“Fresh seeds for me to plant,” 
said Susan. 


And she knew that each. of 
those seeds inside the pod would 
grow into a new plant with stems 
and leaves. And each plant would 
have buds; and the buds would 
turn into . . . flowers. And the 
flowers would turn into seed pods 
with seeds inside. And those 
seeds would grow into plants. 
And the plants would have buds. 
And the buds would turn into 
. . . flowers. And the flowers 
would turn into . . . seed pods. 
And the seed pods again and 
again would have tiny brown 
seeds inside. 
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How the Unit Originated 


"Thus Patty Hill building blocks had 
become old and I felt that a coat of stain 
would improve the looks of them. 

The time was right after Christmas 
when the children were bringing every 
day their dolls they had received. I 
suggested that we have a doll show and 
let all the other children in the various 
school grades enter their dolls. 


Planning and Executing 


We set the following Friday afternoon 
for the day. I made a big sign with crayon 
on unprinted newspaper. This we took 
from room to room explaining why we 
were having a show. We told the chil- 
dren to put the name of the owner of 
each doll on its back. We planned to 
give a blue ribbon for the largest, one for 
the smallest, one for the prettiest, one for 
the funniest, one for the oldest, one for 
the cleanest (best taken care of), and one 
for the most unusual foreign doll. The 
two First Grade teachers and a Second 
Grade teacher were the judges. We 
charged five cents for each doll entered 
and decided afterward that we should 
have charged an admission fee also as so 
many mothers and older and younger 
brothers and sisters came. We decorated 
the room with doll pictures. 

The dolls were most interesting—of 
every size and kind imaginable. One 
child brought one fifty years old. One 
brought a tiny lady in a nutshell. A 
teacher brought a family of small Chi- 
nese dolls. 

After the show the children began 
bringing books about the countries from 
which the dolls came. We had a book 
about dolls of various countries. One 
child said that she had a neighbor who 
used to live in Russia; so we decided to 
invite her to talk to us about her childhood 
there. We found that the Second Grade 
had made large Eskimo dolls; so we 
asked to be allowed to visit them and saw 
their lovely room representing the far 
North. The children of the grade told 
us most interestingly about the northern 
lights, igloos, etc., and the Kindergarten 
stood spellbound. 

The Third Grade had been studying 
about Holland; so we invited two chil- 
dren to come and tell us about that coun- 
try, which they did most interestingly. 
And the Sixth Grade had studied about 
China; so they brought down booklets, 
pictures, and clay articles typical of that 
country and explained all about them. 
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We sang doll songs and danced like 
dolls. 

We bought moss green stain and en- 
joyed very much the painting of our 
blocks. 


Objectives 


I To make money for our needs 
II Preparations for future events 
III Plans for behavior at public affairs 
IV Correlations 
1. Oral English 
a. Plans for show 
b. Plans for conduct at show and on 
visits 
c. Plans for receiving guests 
2. Reading Readiness Developed 
a. Making the sign 
b. Hearing sign read in the grades 
c. Words for classification of dolls, 
“largest, smallest,” etc. 
3. Literature 
a. Appreciation for books and poems 
read 
4. Music 
a. Appreciation of songs 
b. Development of voices 
c. Value of dance rhythm 
5. Manual Skill 
a. Sandpapering 


rough 
blocks 


edges on 


How We Painted Our Bloeks 


b. Painting 
6. Arithmetic 
a. Money taken in 
b. Number of nickels needed to 
enter one doll, three dolls, etc. 
c. Making change 
d. Spending of money for stain 
7. History and Geography 
a. Books read about various coun- 
tries 
b. Talks about countries 
c. Visit to the North (Second Grade) 


Desirable Outcomes 
I. Interest and appreciation for: 
1. Dolls 
2. Countries 
3. Reading, literature, etc. 
4. Materials—paint, brushes, sand- 
paper 


Bibliography 
Songs 
1. “Dollies Are We” 
2. “I’ve a Dear Little Dolly” 
Rhythms 
1. “The Waltzing Doll” 
Books 
1. Children of Foreign Lands. (Platt) 
2. The Tale of Corally Crothers. 
Romney Gay (Harter) 
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TEN RHYMES FOR FIVE FINGERS 
(Finger Plays) 
By DOROTHY C. FOLEY 
George T. Angell School, Boston, Massachusetts 


VI. 


Foxy-Tails 


This little fox has a long, bushy tail. 

This little fox likes to chase after quail. 
This little fox lives down deep in a log. 

This little fox is afraid of a dog. 

This little fox says, ‘‘Huh, he can’t get me!”’ 


(Bark, Bark!) 


But—he runs when the dog comes—yes, siree! 


Pull thumb and two fingers of right hand along bushy tail, the 


left thumb. 


Wiggle joints of little finger off through the air, as of fox running. 
(Series to be continued) 
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San Franeiseo’s Chinese Nursery | 


School 


By HERBERT 0. WARREN 


Ti LARGE room was in semi- 
darkness, but a number of small cots ar- 
ranged in orderly rows were dimly dis- 
cernible. Not a sound came from the tiny 
Chinese children who occupied the beds. 
As we tiptoed toward the desk at one of 
the heavily-curtained windows, we were 
conscious of several pairs of small, won- 
dering eyes following our progress. 

It was our first visit to the Chinese 
Nursery School, located in the Chinese 
Y.W.C.A. Building on Clay Street, right 
in the heart of San Francisco's China- 
town. 


Mrs. Marjorie Samples, at the desk, 
rose to her feet, a cautioning finger to 
her lips. We followed her to another 
room, where she explained that we had 
arrived at the time of the children’s after- 
noon rest period. 


Orvr mission was to learn just how 
this unusual nursery school for Chinese 
children was operated. We had delved 
into many interesting places in this 
largest Chinatown in the world outside 
of the Orient, seeking the color and 
charm of San Francisco’s famous quarter, 
where 20,000 Chinese live. We had seen 
the temples; the stores and bazaars; 
the unusual theatres; and we had watched 
the everyday activity of this city of 
curly-eaved roofs and pagoda-like bal- 
conies. 


But in the big building on Clay Street 
we found more. We found round-faced, 
chubby little youngsters, healthy and 
happy. We learned what proper care 
could do for children who came from 
under-privileged families. And we saw 
how the daytime care of children, too 
young to attend kindergarten, eased the 
burden of working parents. 


Mrs. Samples began by telling us that 
the nursery school, established in April, 
1934, by the Federal Emergency Educa- 
tional Program, is the only one of six, 
sponsored by the Government program 
in San Francisco, administering to the 
Chinese. This school, maintained the 
-year round, is limited to an enrollment of 
thirty children. . 

Mrs. Samples came from the state 
capital, where she had had considerable 
experience with Chinese children in the 
public schools. As head teacher, she has 
as aids an assistant teacher, a nurse, a 
Chinese girl interpreter, and a cook. 
Together, they give full, supervised serv- 


San Francisco, California 


ice to the activities and welfare of the 
children. 


To cive us a better idea of what 
goes on at the nursery school, Mrs. 
Samples obligingly gave us a general out- 
line of a day's work with the little chil- 
dren, who range in age from two years 
to four years and nine months. 

Each morning at eight o'clock, from 
Monday through Friday, parents bring 
their children to the school, on their 
way to work. A unique system is fol- 
lowed upon the child's arrival. He is 
not allowed to mingle with the other 
children until the nurse has examined him 
for possible infections, ailments, and the 
like. If sickness is noted, the child is 
taken to the Federal Nursery School’s 
doctor for treatment, or to the hospital. 
This modern Chinese Hospital, by the 
way, is the only one of its kind in this 
country. A well trained and thoroughly 
efficient staff of physicians and surgeons 
is always in attendance. Numbered among 
these are some of the finest Chinese doc- 
tors in the world, educated in American 
universities and medical schools. Since 
its founding about ten years ago, the Chi- 
nese Hospital has cared for thousands of 
cases, and has been instrumental in check- 
ing the spread of, and eliminating, diseases 
prevalent among the Chinese race. 

Next, following the nurse’s inspection, 
comes the “cod-liver oil and tomato 
juice period.” The Chinese youngsters 
like this early morning diet and eagerly 
look forward to it. 


Then follows the play period. San 
Francisco’s equable, year-round climate 
makes it possible for the youngsters to 
play outdoors in a huge yard, under the 
constant watch of the teachers. With 
summers that are never too warm and 
with mild winters, there is only a slight 
variation of temperature throughout the 
year, and one is likely to find the children 
playing outdoors on the Fourth of July 
or on Christmas day. 

For rainy days there is an indoor play- 
room. It is equipped with playhouses 
and corners for doll houses and toys. 
The children play games, do clay model- 
ing and easel painting, and work with 
scissors and paper. Some of the art work 
displays a fine sense of design for such 
immature workers. 


Outside in the yard or within the play- 
house, the youngsters amuse themselves 


for about two hours, always, of course, 
with the teacher and her assistant in 
attendance. 

When the two-hour play period comes 
to an end, the teachers have the children 
cluster about them, sometimes on the 
floor in a circle, to listen to stories. 
Story-telling continues until it is time to 
prepare for luncheon. 

When that time comes, the boys and 
girls remove their shoes and put on their 
little slippers, go to the washroom un- 
aided, and then have a twenty-minute 
rest period before lunch. At eleven- 
thirty luncheon is served. 


Naturally food plays an important 
part; especially that of varied diets. 
Under Mrs. Samples’ direction tasty re- 
pasts are prepared, which represent the 
ultimate in health-giving qualities. Here 
are a few sample menus: 


Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Spinach 
Buttered Carrots 
Sliced Peaches and Cream 
Milk 


Baked Sweet Potato 
Buttered String Beans 
Cottage Cheese on Shredded Lettuce 
Bread and Butter 
Seedless Grapes 
Milk 


Salmon Patties 
Creamed Potatoes 
Celery Strips 
Dry Toast 
Jello 
Milk 


After luncheon the youngsters have 
their long rest period, lasting until about 
two o'clock. After their nap, they put 
on their shoes and await the arrival of 
their mothers. 


The mothers are employed in China- 
town, for the most part. They work in 
the shirt and broom factories, in the stores 
and bazaars on Grant Avenue, and some 
are employed on W.P.A. projects. Call- 
ing-time is any time after three o'clock, 
but often it is impossible for the mothers 
to arrive as early. In such cases, Chinese 
children from a near-by public school 
volunteer to care for the nursery school 
children until the arrival of the mothers. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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We asxep Mrs. Samples how these 
young Chinese children behave. 

“Chinese youngsters are among the 
best behaved I have ever seen,” replied 
Mrs. Samples. “They obey implicitly, 
are never destructive, and always keep 
themselves amused. Why, sometimes, 
while they are waiting for their mothers, 
these children, some of them hardly more 
than two, sit in chairs for an hour or 
more without a murmur! 

“When the children come to the school 
most of them cannot speak or understand 
a word of English. Take a two-year-old, 
for example. Even if he comes from a 
family educated in the American schools, 
he has not yet learned our language. 
However, in a short time they pick up 
words, sufficient to make their wants 
known. As time goes on, they are soon 
speaking complete sentences. They are 
quite adept at learning English. Do I 
speak Chinese? Well—just a few words. 
Enough to make myself understood when 
it comes to simple, fundamental things!” 

The work carried on in this Chinese 
nursery school, under Federal guidance, 
is indeed impressive; it is giving these 
Chinese children a real chance in life. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


They are being brought up according to 
present-day standards and under expert 
guidance. Their future lives would be 
less encouraging if their mothers were 
forced to leave these children with friends 
and neighbors all day. 


A. parent educational program is 
carried on by the teachers at the nursery 
school. In this way the principles of 
training, the problems of child behavior, 
and knowledge of health standards and 
diets are carried right into the homes. 
Occasionally the teachers make calls at 
the homes to offer their services or to 
make suggestions. Twice monthly the 
parents meet in the nursery school. At 
these meetings the teachers talk over the 
progress of the children, often with the 
aid of the interpreter if the mothers are 
not American-educated. 

The parents are deeply appreciative 
of this work which the United States 
Government is doing to assist them in 
the proper rearing of their children. 
The mothers desire to learn the Ameri- 
can customs and co-operate fully with 
the instructors. As a result the proper 


A CHINESE DENTIST, CHINATOWN, SAN FRANCISCO 


food menus are prepared in many homes 
to supplement the dishes prepared in 
the nursery kitchen. 


Ow our return we saw another 
example of what is being done in San 
Francisco's Chinatown in the way of 
child care. We paused for a few minutes 
at the Chinese playground, where dozens 
of children of all ages were playing on 
swings, parallel bars, and slides. The 
Recreation Commission of San Francisco 
maintains this splendid playground which, 
incidentally, is built in typical Chinese 
style, with green and gold pagodas and 
a temple-like recreation room. 

At this playground there is a Chinese 
instructor in charge. He is a University 
of California graduate, and he teaches 
the boys kite-making and kite-flying, 
toy-making, and other activities. There 
is also a young woman from Chinatown 
who arranges games and pastimes for 
the girls. 


Yes, young China in San Francisco 
is growing up with advantages. 
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Living Art in America To-day: 
The Reading Lesson 


‘Rew children spend most of their 
time on my office desk. They are too busy 
to pay any attention to me or what I am 
doing, but I enjoy them immensely. I 
follow their reading lesson whenever time 
permits. People who visit the office almost 
invariably notice the little group and ask 
questions about them, so it seems quite 
natural to be introducing the children to 
you. 


They have no particular names and it 
makes no real difference where they may 
have lived or when they were born. 
Perhaps they never were real children at 
all, for they never grow any older al- 


THE READING LESSON, FRONT VIEW 


By HELEN E. CLEAVES 


Director of Art, Boston Public Schools 


though they have been right here several 
years, and yet they are so much alive that 
I can read their thoughts and feelings 
quite to my own satisfaction. Can you? 


Why do we call it “The Reading Les- 
son”? How many books are there? 
Are the books all the same? What makes 
you think so? Where did the lesson begin? 
Whose turn is it now? Who comes next? 
To me each little person is more real 
than any one child could be. Each re- 
minds me of a hundred children I have 
known in school. Indeed they remind me 
of my own school days when it was hard to 
keep the place, when my turn seemed rather 


terrifying as it approached, and some- 
times rather disheartening when it was 
over. Then there were times when my 
courage was high and I felt equal to any- 
thing, like the boy who is reading now, 
so grandly sure of himself and his knowl- 
edge of every word in the book. 


Somehow I feel the presence of a teacher 
near by. She seems to be a part of the 
group, humbly unseen but sympathetic, 
watchful and ready to help, ready to 
check the over-confident and to encour- 
age those who are not so sure of them- 
selves. If there were no teacher the third 
child might not be so earnestly studying 


Genevieve Thomas, Sculptor 
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the page, trying to keep the place. He 
seems to have come upon a troublesome 
word. The boy now reading may stop 
any minute and it will be his turn to read. 
He puts his finger on the word to hold 
his attention firmly. His classmate on 
the right senses the difficulty and comes 
quickly to the rescue. Together they 
pounce on the obstacle and I feel sure that 
when the time comes all will be clear. 
There will be no more casualties as sug- 
gested by the first reader who had no 
time to call for aid and looks relieved to 
have done her bit, even though it went 
rather badly. To her this matter of read- 
ing seems a remote, mysterious business, 
not as real as helping mother or doing 
things with hands and feet. She will be 
glad when it comes time to put away the 
books and clean the blackboard or help 
Teacher water the plants. Perhaps her 
name is Martha. The world would be a 
worse place without her helping hands. 

At the very opposite end of the bench, 
far away from all the others, although 
with them, sits the dreamer, another kind 
of person. His book lies in his lap and his 


eyes have the faraway look of one who 
sees beyond the things about him. He 
thinks through school walls, he sees 
things which are not there, his mind is 
full of pictures which he himself paints. 
He hears sounds that do not really happen 
and feels things which are real only to 
him. The book is a mental springboard 
from which he soars into space. The 
printed page helps him to get away from 
the others, away from the teacher and 
all that exists about him. His hands lie 
idle while he builds with strong imagi- 
nation an ideal world which can never be 
realized until such as he have first seen 
it as ina vision. When his turn comes the 
teacher will have to call him by name, 
perhaps twice or three times. He will 
have no idea where the place is. He read 
the words long ago and lost himself in 
the world they suggested. The shock of 
coming back to earth will surprise him. 
If only he can take it without resentment, 
if he can come back to his classmates 
with some inspiration for them, if he 
can show them what to do with their 
stronger hands, where to go with their 
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sturdy legs and feet, then he may be their 
leader and their lives, too, will be touched 
with the glory of imagination. But if he 
merely dreams and loses his place, he will 
count for nothing in the marching throng 
of those who build the world of men and 
women. Unless he sheds light on the 
path of progress he is as nothing compared 
with the broad-backed, stalwart reader 
who stands battling with reality, full of 
high courage, although the book in his 
hands is to him only a handful of printed 
words, to be pronounced and maybe 
forgotten. 

So this is what the children mean to 
me, and I am grateful to the artist who 
took a lump of soft clay and built it into 
these little forms, standing only about 
six inches high on my desk. 


Ir is so pleasant and inspiring to 
become acquainted with sculpture and 
pictures as well as books. I have read this 
little group of colored figures over and 
over again, just as I used to read Little 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Stories for Children 


When Wong Ti Went to Market 


A Story of Korea 


By DOROTHY REYNOLDS 
San Francisco, California 


Wonc Ti, you had better 
go to the market at Nandaimon 
Gate and get me some apples,” 
said Mrs. Wong to her son, one 
fine autumn morning. “Be sure 
that they are ripe and red.” 

Wong Ti was delighted to be 
sent on such an errand, for he was 
very fond of apples. Besides, 
that market was the largest one 
in all the city of Seoul, and no 
end of interesting things were 
to be seen there. 

He was so happy that he hopped 
on first one foot and then the other 
and, since his feet were so large 
and since his queer, pointed shoes 
reached several inches beyond the 
ends of his toes, he looked very 
funny indeed. 

“Oh, Mother, may I?” he cried. 
“And please, please let me wear 
my new red jacket and purple 
trousers!” 

“But you are such a thought- 
less boy,” Mrs. Wong objected, 
“that I am afraid you will go 
skipping through the mud pud- 
dles and splash yourself from head 
to foot, as you did only last week.” 

“Oh, no!” insisted Wong Ti. 
“That was when I was wearing 
my old clothes, but now that I 
have my new ones I am not going 
to get a single spot on them.” 

He promised so earnestly that 
finally his mother said he might 
put on the new red jacket and pur- 
ple trousers. Those may seem to 
be queer clothes for a boy to wear, 
but Wong Ti was very proud of 
them, for in Korea the brighter 
color their suits are, the more 
dressed up the children feel. 

“Do not forget what you are 
going for,” his mother called after 
him, as he started out the door, 
with his market basket on his 
arm. “The last time I sent you 


for peppers, you brought home 
dates instead.” 

“Tll remember,” 
Wong Ti. 

And so, to be sure he would 
remember, he kept chanting to 
himself, as he marched down the 
road, “Red apples! Red apples! 
Ripe apples, juicy and red!” He 
said it over and over, making a 
sort of tune. How he wished he 
could try skipping to it, but he 
had promised to be careful. So 
he walked along very gravely, 
turning aside for every mud pud- 
dle along the way. 

By and by he came to the place 
where the road joined the main 
highway. And there, what did 
he see but another boy, exactly 
his own size, who had come from 
the opposite direction, and was 
also turning into the highway 
that led to Nandaimon Gate! The 
stranger, too, was wearing purple 
trousers and a red jacket, not one 
bit different from his own. And 
he, also, was carrying a market 
basket on his arm. 

Wong Ti looked at him, and 
then blinked his eyes and looked 
again, while the other boy stared 
just as hard at Wong Ti. 

Then, both at once, they began 
to speak. 

“Hello!” said Wong Ti. “Where 
are you going?” 

“Hello!” answered the other. 
“IT am on my way to Nandaimon 
Gate, to get a basket of red pepers 
for my mother.” 

“I am going there, too,” ex- 
plained Wong Ti. “But it is juicy 
red apples that I am to buy. 
Perhaps you heard me saying it 
over and over, so that I should 
not forget.” 

Gin-ko Dun, for that was the 
other boy’s name, laughed. “I 


answered 


noticed that you were chanting 
something, but I supposed it was 
a lesson you had to learn.” 

The two boys walked on down 
the highway together, chatting 
of all sorts of things—the games 
they played, the things they were 
doing at school, and what they 
liked best to eat. 

They took good care to keep 
well out to the side of the road, 
where they would not be splashed 
with mud, for the highway was 
crowded with housewives hur- 
rying to the market to buy fruits 
and vegetables, peddlers with their 
packs on their backs, and creaking 
carts, loaded with every kind of 
ware. 

By and by they reached the big 
gate, around which were clustered 
all the farmers who had come to 
the city to sell their produce. 
What a busy, noisy place that was, 
with dozens of people coming and 
going every minute, and every- 
body shouting at once! The two 
boys wandered here and there, 
looking at all the piles of fruit 
and vegetables, until finally they 
found some apples and peppers 
which seemed a little larger and 
finer than any others. Then they 
had the peddler fill their baskets, 
and started back along the highway 
toward home. 


They had gone only a little 
way when Wong Ti saw a seller 
of sweetmeats coming toward them. 
That reminded him that he had 
a piece of money of his own to 
spend for whatever he wished. 
So he went running after the ped- 
dler and came back with a double 
handful of candies. 


“Now,” he said to Gin-ko Dun, 
“let us find a smooth, clean rock 
beside the road, where we can sit 
down and rest while we eat them.” 

They nibbled and nibbled at 
the candy, trying to make it last 
as long as they could. But finally 
it was all gone, and they had to 
pick up their baskets and start 
on their way again. They hur- 
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ried along, to make up for lost 
time, and it was not long before 
they reached the crossroads where 
they had first met. 

“Good-bye, Gin-ko Dun,” Wong 
Ti called out, as he started up the 
road toward the west. “I hope I 
shall see you again soon.” 

“Good-bye, Wong Ti,” an 
swered Gin-ko Dun, as he turned 
into the road that led toward the 
east. “I shall be watching for 
you the next time I go to market.” 

Wong Ti’s mother was pleased 
to see that he had gotten back 
without so much as a spot of 
dust or a splash of mud on his 
new suit. But her smile changed 
to a frown when she took the 
market basket off of his arm and 
looked into it. 

“Why, whatever have you 
done?” she cried. “I told you to 
bring me apples, and your basket 
is full of red peppers instead.” 

Now it was Wong Ti’s turn 
to look puzzled. ““Oh, no, Mother!” 
he insisted. “I was so careful to 
remember that I kept saying it 
over and over to myself, almost all 
the way to market—and I even 
helped the fruit seller to pick them 
out, so as to make sure they were 
ripe and rosy.” 

‘None the less, it is peppers 
you have brought me,” answered 


‘his mother. ‘‘Only look and see.” 


And when Wong Ti peeped 
into the basket, he had to admit 
that she was right. 

Yet he was certain that the 
basket had been full of apples 
when he left the market. He 
puzzled and puzzled over what 
could have happened, and then, 
all at once, he remembered that 
his new friend, Gin-ko Dun, had 
bought peppers. When they got 
up again, after sitting down on 
the rock to eat their sweetmeats, 
each one must have picked up the 
other’s basket by mistake. 

“Well,” said Wong Ti’s mother, 
after he had told her what had 
happened, “I need apples, and I 
do not need peppers, so there is 
nothing for you to do but go back 
to the market and see if the ped- 
dler will make an exchange.” 

So Wong Ti hung the basket 
on his arm and started down the 


road again. This time he was not 
admiring his new red jacket and 
purple trousers; he was thinking 
instead about how careless he had 
been, thinking so hard that he 
reached the crossroads almost be- 
fore he knew it. 

And then for a moment he 
wondered if the whole thing had 
not been a dream, because there was 
Gin-ko Dun again, coming toward 
him with his basket on his arm, 
exactly as before. For his mother, 
too, had been displeased at his 
mistake, and had sent him back 
to make an exchange. 

It took the two boys only a 
moment to trade baskets, so that 
each one was once more hanging 
on the arm of its rightful owner. 
Then, without stopping for an- 
other minute, they both hurried 
off toward home, as if they were 
anxious to get their purchases 
delivered before anything else 
should happen to them. 

“Tll never be so careless again!” 
murmured Wong Ti, as he has- 
tened along. 

And Gin-ko Dun, trotting off 
in the opposite direction, was 
whispering to himself the very 
same thing. 


Orang-Outang 
A Tale from China 


By TEHYI HSIEH 
Boston, Massachusetts 


children, the word 
orang-outang is a Malay word 
meaning “Man of the Jungle.” 
The orang-outang is larger than 
the monkey but he has no tail. 
He is very intelligent but he 
cannot speak although he under- 
stands when he is spoken to by 
human beings. 

Once upon a time there was a 
very faithful orang-outang who 
could do errands, take care of the 
house when his master was away, 
and could also watch over and 
protect babies from danger. His 
name was Low-ko. After many 
years of faithful service and he 
had grown very old, his master 
thought one day to get rid of him. 

When evening came Low-ko 
happened to be in the room next 
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to his master’s bedroom, and he 
overheard his master saying to his 
wife, ““Poor Low-ko is too old to 
do any work. I think we had 
better take him to the market and 
get rid of him.” 

Early the following morning 
Low-ko quietly stole away from 
the house and went into the 
jungle to consult the Wise Old 

r. 

Immediately upon his arrival in 
the jungle the Wise Old Bear 
said, ““Low-ko, I see that you seem 
to be in trouble. Is there anything 
I can do for you?” 

Low-ko, with tears streaming 
down his cheeks, said, “Yes, sire, 
I am indeed in a great trouble 
because my master is going to get 
rid of me.” 

“No! No! Let that not 
trouble you for I have a plan,” 
interrupted the Wise Old Bear, 
“which, if you carry out, will make 
you a hero.” 

But Low-ko could not under- 
stand how he could be made a 
hero. So he asked, “In what way 
could I be made a hero?” 

“Well, if tomorrow it does not 
rain, your mistress will put the 
baby in the basket outside the 
yard. When no one is looking, I 
will seize the baby and run to the 
jungle with the baby in my arms. 
As soon as the mother hears her 
baby cry, mother and father will 
naturally follow me into the 
jungle. There is your chance. You 
can run faster than they. So, as 
soon as we both meet out of their 
sight, I'll hand the baby safely 
to you.” 

The following day this plan 
was carried out. It was a beauti- 
ful day of bright sunshine and the 
baby was placed in the basket 
under a tree. Low-ko acted his 
part so cleverly that when he 
brought the child back to the 
master, the mother screamed with 
joy and said to Low-ko’s master, 
“How thankful we should be that 
Low-ko was not taken to the mar- 
ket to be sold away at his old age!” 

It was a night of joy and big 
celebration. A dinner was given 
in Low-ko’s honor at which the 
master, baby and the mother all 
sat together. 
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The Doll from the Beautiful Country 
A Story of China 


By EDITH G. TRAVER 
Spokane, Washington 


Lovzty Fragrance and her 
mother had been riding across a 
wide South China plain. It was 
covered with rice fields and bor- 
dered with feathery bamboos. 

But here was home at last, and 
the little girl jumped out of the 
sedan chair as the bearers set it 
down at the gate. 

‘““My doll, Mother, my doll!” 

“Wait till the baskets are un- 
packed, Fragrance,” laughed her 
mother. 

““Oh, I must show her to Grand- 
mother and Happy Peace. My 
beautiful doll! They have never 
seen anything like it. Do open the 
basket first, Mother. I laid my 
doll right on the top.” 

The carryman swung up be- 
hind them. He sidled through the 
gate into the cement-covered yard, 
stepped over the high doorsill of 
the front hall, and set his carry 
down in the central courtyard. 

Grandmother and the Second 
Aunt came out to welcome the 
travelers and there was much 
happy talk and excitement. Lovely 
Fragrance was as patient as pos- 
sible while her mother counted out 
the money to pay the carrier, but 
she could wait no longer than that. 

“Do unlock the basket, Mother. 
I so want to show my beautiful 
doll. She’s from the Beautiful 
Country, Grandmother. Isn’t she 
lovely? She has blue eyes and red 
hair* like the lady who gave her 
to me. She’s from the Beautiful 
Country,* too, ‘way across the 
great sea. And she said the chil- 
dren there had sent her and other 
dolls to us in China. Now I 
must take her and show her to 
Happy Peace.” 

““Be careful,” called her mother, 
as Lovely Fragrance skipped away 
with the doll held tightly in one 
arm. 

The little girl ran across the 
road and down a narrow street of 
one-storied tiled buildings in this 
village of Old River. 


“Happy Peace,” she called. 
“Come and see!” And she held 
out the doll before her. She turned 
down an alley just as the little 
boy, hearing her voice, ran to 
meet her. 

Before he could stop, he ran 
squarely into her, and down fell 
the new doll on the stone-paved 
street! 

“Oh, my beautiful doll! 
beautiful doll!” 
Fragrance. 

The head was broken into many 
pieces, and the little girl’s heart 
was broken, too. 

Happy Peace was overcome 
with distress. 

“Hit me, hit me hard,” he 
begged, turning one side of his 
face toward Lovely Fragrance. 

But she was crying too hard to 
notice. She had picked up the 
doll and was trying to fit the 
pieces together where they had 
been. 

“Hit me, Lovely Fragrance,” 
begged the small boy. ‘Please hit 
me hard.” 

“But that won’t do any good,” 
she sobbed. “It won’t mend her 
head.” 

He helped her pick up the pieces, 
and they went back sadly to her 
mother. 

“She was so _ beautiful!” 
mourned the little girl as they 
went into the yard. “She came 
from the Beautiful Country. The 
lady who taught me and gave her 
to me came from there, too.” 

Happy Peace was too overcome 
to ask any questions. 

Lovely Fragrance flung herself 
and the broken doll into her 
mother’s lap, while poor Happy 
Peace looked as miserable as any 
small boy could. 

“Mother, what shall I do?” 

The mother tried to comfort her, 
but there was little she could say. 

“Aunt Dextrously Wrought 
Harmony is coming next week. 
Perhaps she'll have some plan.” 


My 
wailed Lovely 


This sounded very uncertain, 
but the old aunt had known the 
foreign lady for a long time, and 
she might think of some way to 
help. So the children waited 
anxiously for her coming. They 
worked every day, as all the chil- 
dren did, picking up bits of fuel 
for the kitchen stove. They played, 
too, fishing with stick and string 
for crawfish in the rice fields. 
They watched the potters across 
the way as they moulded wonder- 
ful jars on their whirling wheels. 

Lovely Fragrance told much 
about the wonderful half year she 
and her mother had had at Rocky 
Corner, the Swatow Compound. 

“Tl tell you all I learned, 
Happy Peace. There were many 
little children in school, and we 
played and studied and had such 
a good time! Mother studied, too. 
I'll tell you what we'll do! Ill 
show you how to read the books 
I studied. Ill teach you to sing 
and recite what I learned, and 
when the honorable aunt comes, 
we'll sing and say them to her 
together.” 

Happy Peace was delighted. 
And the days of the week went 
fast after all. 

“She has come, Happy Peace. 
She has come,” called the little girl 
one morning. And together they 


hurried to meet the honorable 
aunt. 
Aunt Dextrously Wrought 


Harmony sat in the main hall of 
the house, talking with the grand- 
mother, while Lovely Fragrance’s 
mother prepared a bowl of sugar- 
syrup and eggs, for the brisk old 
woman was tired from her jour- 
ney. 

“And how is Lovely Fragrance?” 
she asked, turning to the children. 
“Can you recite all you learned at 
school?” 

“Yes and Happy Peace can, 
too.” 

Together they recited and sang, 
the little boy coming in strong on 
the reciting, but letting Lovely 
Fragrance lead off in the songs. 

“Good to hear! Good to hear!” 
applauded Aunt Dextrously 
Wrought Harmony. “You've 
taught him well.” 

“And my doll,” said the little 
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girl, catching her breath, “my 
beautiful doll, is broken!” 

The tears began to flow again. 

The old woman took the doll 
into her hands, while the children 
waited anxiously. 

“That certainly is distressing,” 
she said. “But I feel sure the 
foreign lady has a head that will 
fit. I saw some at her home not 
long ago. You wait till I come 
again next month. I’m going to 
Rocky Corner next week, and 
I'll ask her if she has one that will 
fit. She said that the little chil- 
dren of the Beautiful Country 
had sent them, for fear that some 
of the dolls might get broken. 
I'll be back next month.” 

A month was a very long time 
to wait, but at last it was past. 
Aunt Dextrously Wrought Har- 
mony appeared at the gate late 
one evening. She set down her 
basket with a sigh of relief, as 
Lovely Fragrance and her mother 
came out to welcome her. She 
smiled at the little girl’s anxious 
face, and reaching into the basket, 
brought out a little package. 

“It is yours,” she said, as she 
handed it to the little girl. 

It was the longed-for head, and, 
sure enough, it was just the right 
size. 

Happy Peace came shyly in. 

“See, Happy Peace! The honor- 
able aunt has brought another 
head. My doll is more beautiful 
than ever!” 

happy to death!’ exclaimed 
the little boy. 

“Just think,” said Lovely Fra- 
grance. “If the children in the 
Beautiful Country hadn’t sent an- 
other head! But they did! I’m so 
glad, so glad!” 

*“Beautiful Country” is the literal trans- 
lation of the Chinese name for America. The 
Chinese consider that they are “‘the black- 


haired people” and the hair of Americans 
seems red to them. 


How We Painted Our Blocks 
(Continued from page 38) 


. Patsy Ann. Mona Reed King 

. Dolls of Many Lands (Donohue) 

. Around the World with the Chil- 
dren. Carpenter (American) 

. "Round the World We Sail (Scott) 

. Little Travelers around the World 

. Rags 


ON 
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Two Houses 


By FLORENCE F. WEBB 
Hospital Cottages for Children, Baldwinsville, Massachusetts 


It wasa cold February day. 
The ground was covered deep 
with snow and more was coming 
quietly down. 

Little Emily pressed her small 
button of a nose against the cold 
windowpane and sadly watched 
the falling snow. She felt very 
lonely. She was so tired of snow, 
snow, snow, and cold, cold, cold, 
and wind that cried and cried in 
the bare trees. Oh, if she could 
see just one blade of green grass, 
or hear the chirp of just one robin! 

There had been so many days 
when she could not go outdoors, 
so many days of storm and cold. 

The room, on which she had 
turned her back, was a cheerful 
one. Three big windows showed 
the winter world outside. In 
one a row of red geraniums blos- 
somed gaily. Under the opposite 
window was a large sofa, com- 
fortable with many pillows. Just 
now it was used by a family of 
dolls. There was Bertha, the 
maid of the doll world. She had 
on her black dress, white apron 
and cap. Next to her sat Sylvia, 
a most beautiful young lady doll. 
But she was always rather distant 
and proud, she was not comfort- 
ableand cuddly like Nancy. Nancy 
was a little girl doll with the charm 
of a large wardrobe. She had sev- 
eral dresses, a coat and hat trimmed 
with fur, a nightdress and a 
bathrobe. Nancy was a very 
nice doll indeed. Then came the 
baby, Beth. Her clothes had little 
buttons and buttonholes. Baby 
Beth also was a very nice doll. 

But the little girl had lost her 
interest in the doll family. Tea 
parties were no longer fun, and 
card houses tumbled down. Even 
the button box failed to amuse 
her. 

She looked out on the winter 
world and wished it was spring. 

Just then something like a breath 
of air brushed by her cheek. She 
looked around the room. At 


first she saw nothing different. 
Then on the biggest, reddest ge- 
ranium of all she saw a butterfly. 
She closed her eyes; then she 
opened them to make sure that 
she was not dreaming, and looked 
again. Yes, it was a real butterfly, 
slowly opening and shutting its 
wings. The child hardly breathed 
for fear of frightening it away. 

At that moment her mother 
opened the door. The little girl 
put her finger on her lips, a sign 
between them that they must be 
very quiet. 

‘Mother, Mother, look,”’ Emily 
whispered. 

The mother also closed her eyes 
foramoment, to be very sure she was 
not dreaming. Then they both 
stepped nearer and watched the 
butterfly. 

“One day last fall,” Mother 
said, “a crawly, creepy caterpillar 
must have hidden somewhere in 
this room, perhaps behind some 
picture. Around and around him- 
self he wove a little house, called 
a cocoon. There he slept until 
this warm room made him think 
that spring had come.” 

“How pretty he is!” said the 
little girl.” Let’s name him. Let’s 
call him Spring.” 

Each night Spring was invited 
to crawl onto a stiff piece of 
paper, then the paper was put 
under a bowl, and the bowl was 
carried to a table away from the 
cold window. In the morning 
the bowl was lifted and the but- 
terfly flew again to the flowers. 

A dish of water and some 
sugar were kept on the window 
sill. Perhaps he ate it; the little 
girl could not tell. 

Emily never tired of watching 
Spring. He would crawl onto 
her finger, and she would carry 
him all around the room. She was 
always careful not to touch his 
wings, for fear of hurting them. 

One morning she came into the 
room and found the bowl over- 
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turned. The butterfly was on 
the windowsill and he was very, 
very still. She ran over and put 
her finger down for him to crawl 
on it, but he did not move. 

‘*“Mother, Mother, come here!” 
The child’s voice sounded so fright- 
ened it quickly brought her mother, 
and together they looked at the 
butterfly. 

Then the mother took the little 
girl’s cold round hand into her 
large warm one and said, “Do you 
remember that last fall a caterpillar 
made himself a little house to live 
in? When he had grown into a 
butterfly, he left that house. He 
did not need it any longer. And 
now again that butterfly has left 
his house. He does not need his 
second house any longer either. 
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We do not know where the live 
part of our butterfly has gone. 
We do know that the butterfly 
was more beautiful than the cater- 
pillar, and so we can be very sure 
that the live part of our butterfly, 
wherever it is, is more beautiful 
than this butterfly house. Let 
us go and look for just the right 
kind of a box to keep him in. 
Perhaps if we hunt, we can find 
his first house, too.” 

Each day for half an hour the 
hunt went on. They played it as 
a game. At last behind a picture, 
hidden in one corner, Emily found 
the cocoon. 

How much Emily liked to show 
the box where she kept both the 
houses and tell how the butterfly 
came to her that cold winter day! 


The Holdens Build a House 


A Story Project 
By RUTH SHARKEY GILLESPIE 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


Chapter Nine 


Miary was fairly dancing 
with excitement as she walked 
with her mother and Tommy from 
the bus to the hotel. Would Father 
be waiting for them? Yes, there 
he was getting up from his chair 
and crossing the lobby to meet 
them as they came through the 
revolving door. Dinner in town 
was a rare event and one that 
Mary, and Tommy, too, thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

Entering the dining-room they 
were greeted by the head waiter 
who led them to their table. 
Another waiter pulled out Mary’s 
chair for her and presented her 
with a menu. “Just as if I were 
really grown up,” she thought. 
Looking across the table she saw 
that Tommy, too, had on his very 
best grown-up manner. 

Choosing dinner was fun. The 
children were always allowed to 
make their own selections from 
among the things they knew they 
“were permitted to eat. 

“Soup,” said Mary, after much 
consideration, “‘and roast chicken, 
a salad, and one of those fancy 
ices we had for dessert the last 
time we were here.” 


Tommy took a longer time to 
make up his mind, but finally 
decided that Mary’s order would 
be all right for him, too. 


The big room was nearly empty. 
Mary observed a few other diners, 
here and there. She saw the 
waiters standing around, quietly 
waiting for later guests. She 
admired the flowers and the small 
shaded lights. She knew that 


later, when they were leaving, 


the room would be nearly filled. 


“Did you get the tickets, Dad?” 
asked Tommy, interrupting 
Mary’s thoughts. In answer, 
Mr. Holden took four tickets from 
his pocket and spread them on the 
table. 


“Here we are,” he said, “all 
ready for the big show.” 


The show was an exhibition of 
electrical appliances which was in 
progress in the town’s largest 
auditorium. Because of their in- 
terest in the new house, Mary 
and Tommy were permitted to go 
with their father and mother to 
see the display. The very early 
dinner would enable them to at- 
tend the show before the crowds 
gathered and have two hours to 
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roam around visiting the different 
booths before it was bedtime. 
Home lessons that night had been 
done directly after school. 

“What are you going to buy, 
Mother?” asked Mary. 

“IT have a long list, darling. 
We must have a refrigerator, a 
washing machine, an electric stove, 
some lamps and lighting fixtures 
for the new house. But we are 
not buying them all tonight, per- 
haps not any of them. We just 
want to look at the different 
models, get new ideas and be 
ready to decide later on exactly 
what we want.” 

The arrival of the waiter inter- 
rupted their conversation and for 
a few minutes the Holden family 
devoted themselves to the hot, 
delicious soup. 

While the waiter changed the 
plates for the next course Tommy 
asked, “Just what is electricity, 
Dad? How can it do so many 
different things?” 


“T can’t tell you what it is, 
Tommy, because no one knows 
exactly. The only thing we can 
say is that it is a force, or a power. 
We know that it is present in the 
atmosphere—you remember the old 
story about Benjamin Franklin’s 
flying his kite in a thunderstorm. 
We know how to obtain it and 
we know how to use it. When 
you are further along in school 
you will have some fun experi- 
menting with it. You can produce 
sparks of it by rubbing amber or 
hard rubber with silk. By putting 
a strip of copper and a strip of 
zinc in a sulphuric acid solution 
you can get enough electricity to 
light a lamp or to ring a bell. 
But the big power companies who 
sell electricity to homes and facto- 
ries produce it by revolving im- 
mense coils of wire so that they 
cut across the earth’s lines of 
magnetic force—” he broke off 
with a laugh. “I am using hard 
words,” he said. ‘You'll have to 
wait a few years before you can 
understand all that.” 

“I can understand that it’s a 
force that’s in the air,’ said Tom- 
my, “but how do people get it 
to do so many things?” 
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“Not so many,” replied his 
father, “only three.” 

“But, Daddy,” said Mary, “I 
can think of dozens and dozens 
of things. Even just now Mother 
mentioned more than three.” 

“Only three,” Mr. Holden re- 
peated. “Electricity gives light, 
heat and power. Everything you 
can mention falls into one or an- 
other of those three classes. Lamps 
of all kinds give light. Stoves, 
toasters, coffee makers, irons, warm- 
ing pads, all give heat. Refriger- 
ators, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, even Tommy’s electric 
trains, are all run by little motors, 
the power for which is supplied 
by electricity. Yes, young lady. 
Three things, light, heat and the 
power to run machinery, that’s 
what we get from electricity.” 

“Does that mean there are three 
kinds of electricity, Dad?” asked 
Tommy. 

““No, son, only one. It is one 
force. If you allow it to flow 
freely along a wire, it will turn 
machinery for you. If you make 
it work hard to flow along the 
wire, heat is produced. If you 
make it work still harder to flow 
along the wire, so much heat is 
created that the wire gets white 
hot. That glowing wire gives 
off light.” 

“How do you make it work hard 
to flow along the wire?” asked 
Tommy. 

“The kind of wire you use does 
that for you. Certain kinds of 
wire allow the current to flow 
along easily, other kinds offer more 
and more resistance.” 

The arrival of the ices put an 
end to all serious conversation. 
The dainty coloring and the fruit 
shapes delighted the children and 
the delicious flavor kept them 
occupied for some time. 

All too soon the dinner was 
over and the waiter was helping 
them on with their coats. Out- 
side it had grown darker and colder. 
Daddy’s car was parked not far 
from the hotel and before long 
they were riding up the avenue 
toward the Auditorium. 

How Mary loved riding at 
night! She so seldom had the 
opportunity that she wished the 


ride was longer. How different 
the shop windows looked! Even 
the people crossing the streets 
looked different from the daytime 
people. 

Tommy was the first to see the 
newly erected sign over the old 
familiar building. The words 
ELECTRICAL SHOW were 
spelled out in colored lights. It 
certainly dazzled the eyes, and 
seemed to promise such fasci- 
nating things that Mary forgot her 
interest in riding in her desire to 
see what was displayed inside the 
building. 

Chapter Ten 


W anus, blazing lights and 
the confusion of moving people 
met them as they entered the hall. 
Mary stayed close to her mother, 
and even Tommy was a little 
awed by so much going on. Grad- 
ually the children became used to 
the noise and looked around them 
with interest. There was much 
to see. 

“Let’s walk down one aisle and 
up another until we've covered 
all the territory,” suggested Mr. 
Holden. 

The washing machines were 
first with their bits of colored 
cloth swirling around in soapy 
water. Mother and Dad talked 
with different salesmen while Mary 
and Tommy watched the swirling 
waters for a time, collected pam- 
phlets, and then looked about them 
to see what else they could see. 
Near by they discovered a pretty 
girl using an electric ironer, and 
they watched the skill with which 
she handled the ruffles of little 
dresses and the collars and cuffs 
of shirts like Dad’s. 

Before they grew tired of that 
Mr. and Mrs. Holden joined them 
and they all walked along to the 
refrigerator display. Tommy and 
Mary examined the imitation food, 
painted things that looked like 
real chops and real vegetables. 
They watched a man taking ice 
cubes from a tray and listened to 
a woman who was selling a mix- 
ture with which to make ice 
cream. 

Suddenly Mary cried, “Oh, 


Tommy, look!” 


In the center of the hall was a 
huge table with a marvelous set 
of tracks. Small trains with lighted 
windows and strings of freight 
cars were moving over the railroad 
system. With a word to their 
parents still busy with refriger- 
ators, they rushed across the aisle. 
The tracks climbed over hills and 
crossed bridges. Signal towers 
and signal lights guided their move- 
ment. Villages with stores and 
churches, mills and factories were 
dotted along the tracks. Tommy 
was fascinated. He studied the 
system with an expert eye. 

“You can set up your tracks 
like this in the new playroom, 
can’t you, Tommy?” whispered 
Mary. 

“Say,” he said, hardly hearing 
her, “there’s a coaling station over 
there, just like the one Dad gave 
me at Christmas. Let’s see how 
they've set it up.” 

Half an hour later Mr. and Mrs. 
Holden found the children still 
absorbed. Tommy had to point 
out a dozen little details to his 
father before they moved on to 
the lamp display. Here they all 
examined lamps and wall fixtures. 
Mary and Tommy were allowed 
to select the wall lights for their 
own rooms. Tommy saw what he 
wanted at once, some brass de- 
signs like ship lights. Mrs. Holden 
helped Mary to choose some lamps 
in maple and old glass. 

On the way to the booth where 
the stoves were they passed vari- 
ous things, sun bowls and dish- 
washing machines, electric mixers 
in motion, coffeemaking equip- 
ment where they all were invited 
to have some coffee. Father drank 
some and said it was excellent. 

Finally, finding themselves back 
at the starting point, they all 
agreed that they had seen every- 
thing and were ready to go home. 

“Electricity is a very wonder- 
ful thing, isn’t it, Father?” said 
Tommy as they were riding down 
the avenue again toward the apart- 
ment. 

“Very wonderful,” agreed Mr. 
Holden. “I don’t know how we'd 
ever get along without it.” 


(Continued on page 60) 
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THE BOY GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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He was born in Virginia. 

His birthday was in February. 

He liked to play outdoors. 

The fields and woods made him happy. 
He rode horseback. 

He had good manners. 

George became a great man. 
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THE FIRST ROBIN 


Bess yrvca Lleavel 


This robin has been flying. 

He has come a long way. 

He has come to spend the summer. 
But it is not summer. 

It is spring. 

It is raining. 

The wind blows. 

There is snow on the fence. 

But the sun will come out tomorrow. 
Then the robin will sing. 
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Nelly and Connecticut: 


Play 


A One-Act 


By ALICE JOHNSTONE WALKER 


Characters 


President George Washington 


Nelly Custis, his young adopted grand- 
daughter. 


CHARACTERS IN THE “STORY” WITHIN 
THE PLAY 


President Washington (played by Wash- 
ington) 

Mrs. Roger Sherman 

Oliver Sherman 

Mehitable Sherman } 

Several ladies and gentlemen 


young brother 
and sister 


Scene 


Washington's home, Mount Vernon, and 
Sherman’s home, New Haven 


The scene is in a room with one door. 
Two screens, placed at right angles to the 
back wall, separate the stage into a large 
room and a small room, the latter to 
serve as a room in the Sherman house. 
It contains a tea table, chairs, etc. Wash- 
ington and Nelly are seated. Washington 
is reading and Nelly is playing with a 
handful of horse-chestnuts which she 
has arranged in a row on a table or bench. 
Washington lays down his book and 
watches her. 


Time 
Late in 1789 


Netty (looks up, sees he is not reading 
and points to nuts). See, Grandpa, 
these are my scholars and I am the 
teacher. 


Wasuincton. Are they intelligent pu- 
pils? 
Netty. Not very, Sir. I am teaching 


them the names of the thirteen States 
and they only remember eleven. (She 
sings to the tune of “Yankee Doodle.”’) 


Virginia, Georgia, Maryland, 
North and South Caroli-na, 

Rhode Island, Penn-syl-va-ni-a, 
New York and Mass-a-chu:setts. 
Delaware, New Ham-amp:shire .. . 


(Interrupts herself.) There, you see, 
that’s where they always stop. .. . I 
shall put them in the closet. 


WasHINGTON (gathers them into his 
hands). No, permit me to whisper to 
them. . . . Connecticut, New Jersey. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Netty. Oh, of course you would know, 
Grandpa. Now I'll begin again. (Sings.) 


Virginia, Georgia, Maryland, 
North and South Caroli-na, 
Rhode Island, Penn-syl-va-ni-a, 
New York and Mass-a-chu-setts. 
Delaware, New Ham-amp-shire, 
Connect-i-cut, New Jersey, 
Connect-i-cut, Connect-i-cut, 
Connect-i-cut, New Jersey! 


I had to say “Connecticut and New 
Jersey” many times to make them fit 
my song. 


WASHINGTON (puts the nuts back on 
the bench but keeps one to look at). The 
horsechestnut is a handsome nut and 
the tree is a handsome tree. Your song 
reminds me of the time I had to name 
the thirteen States myself. It was in 
my mother’s garden at Fredericksburg 
just after the Revolution. She had 
thirteen little horse-chestnut saplings 
that she wanted set out. She sat in 
the sun with her little shawl over her 
shoulders and told me just where to 
plant them. She charged me to name 
each tree after one of the thirteen 
States.* 


Netty. And are they still growing? 
Connecticut and New Jersey and all 
of them? 


WASHINGTON. 


They are all stout little 
trees by now. 


Netty. It was fortunate that you 
could name the States. Maybe if you 
told me a true story about Connecticut 
I could remember it, too. Please tell 


me one! It must be true with a little 
girl in it. 
WasuHincTon. Madam! Madam! you are 


most exacting! . (Considers.) Hm! I— 
I recall a very short anecdote about a 
small New Haven girl. 


Netty. Is New Haven in Connecticut? 


WasuinctTon. Yes, on Long Island Sound. 
‘Tis a pretty spot with gardens around 
the houses and two hills of considerable 
height overlooking the town. I was 
invited by her father, the mayor, Mr. 
Roger Sherman, to drink tea with him. 
It was then that I met the little girl 
who is in the story. 


(WASHINGTON and Ne.ty draw very 
much to one side of the stage and Netty 
sits down. Enter MeniTasLe who curtsies.) 


Wasuincton. Her name is Mehitable. 

Netty. That's a pretty name. 

Wasuincton. She has a little brother, 
Oliver. 


(Enter Ottver, who nods his head awk- 
wardly.) 


Their mother, Mrs. Roger Sherman, 
is a very pretty woman. 


(Enter Mrs. SHERMAN who curtsies 


gracefully. She is followed by several 
ladies and gentlemen.) 


Wasuincton. These people are guests. 


Netty. And Mr. General Washington, 
he’s in the story, too. 


(WASHINGTON steps toward center of 
stage, bows to Mrs. SHERMAN and offers 
her his arm. They pass between the screens 
into the smaller room, followed by the guests. 
MEHITABLE and OLIverR tiptoe after them 
as far as the opening between the screens 
and peep through it at intervals, dodging 
back so as not to be seen.) 


Otiver (standing on tiptoe behind his 
sister). What's he doing now? I can't 
see. 


Meuirasie. Take care, they will see 
you. (She pulls him back, then peers 
cautiously into the room herself.) He's 
talking to Mrs. Wooster. . . . Now 
Mother is handing him a dish of tea. 


Ottver. That makes three. (Tries to 
peep under MeniraBie’s arm.) . . . Is 
he eating a frosty cake? 


MEHITABLE. Yes—no,—a_ piece of 
pound cake. . . . Everyone talks to him. 
He has no chance to eat. . . . How tall 
he is and handsome! . . . I wish he had 
spoken to me, but he did not see me. 


Ottver. I made him laugh. 


Meuiraste. Mother did not laugh at 
what you said. 


Otrver. It was the truth. I just told the 
President that we had some frosted 
cakes for him and that Mother said I 
might have one if they were not all 
eaten up. 


Menrrasie. You are a very greedy boy. 
I hope all the cakes will be eaten. 


Outver (dolefully). They will be. Look 
at sister Rebecca! How she offers them 
to everyone! I’m going to tell her not 
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to. (Stands in the opening and makes 
motions and faces at REBECCA.) 


Meniras_e (vainly trying to stop him). 
Don’t, Oliver, don’t!. .. There, Mother 
sees you! She's coming! 


(Mrs. SHERMAN comes to the screens.) 


Mrs. SHERMAN (anxiously). Whatails you, 
Oliver—are you ill? 


Outver (embarrassed). Er... Oh, no, 
. .. I wanted to speak to Rebecca. 


Mrs. SHERMAN. Pray do not make such 
shocking faces. I was alarmed lest the 
President should see you. He will be 
leaving in a moment. Do not stand in 
his way. Mehitable, do you hold open 
the door when His Excellency leaves. 
And mind your manners. Show me 
how you will curtsy. 


Meuiraste. Like this, Mother. (Makes 
a deep curtsy.) 


Mrs. SHERMAN. Hold your gown out, 
like this. (Pulls out her skirts.) 


Meuitasie. Yes, yes, I will, Mother. 
I am monstrous glad that I can serve 
him. 


(She anxiously practices, holding out her 
pretty little skirt. Ottver walks behind 
her, at a safe distance, mimicking her.) 


Why does he leave so early? I wish 
he could stay longer. 


Mrs. SHERMAN. He has promised to 
meet his old soldiers at Brown's Hotel. 
They want to see their old commander 
once more, and they are coming from 
all the countryside—from Méilford, 
Branford, Amity, and Mt. Carmel 
and . . . (She looks back into the room.) 
There, he is coming now. Go to the 
door, Mehitable, . . . Oliver, what did 
I tell you? Do not stand right in the 
President’s way! (Pulls Oxtver to one 


side.) 


(MEHITABLE runs to open the door. 
WASHINGTON enters the large room.) 


Wasuincton. I shall long remember, 
Madam, this hospitable mansion and 
its beautiful hostess. (Bows.) 


Mrs. SHERMAN (curtsies). And we shall 
ever boast with pride that our roof has 
sheltered the first President of these 
United States. 


Otiver (stepping in front of the Presi- 
dent). Mr. Excellency, President George 
Washington, I hope you will com 
again. 


Wasuincton. I share your hopes, my 
child. (He sees Mentraste holding 
open the door and places his hand on 
her head.) You deserve a better office, 
my little lady. 


Patience 
By Mary Lyons Cairns 
Fort Lupton, Colorado 


Your child has erred. Quick anger rises in 
your heart; 

You reach to strike and punish for mis- 
deeds 

Forgetting, in impatience, he is but a part 

Of life, and craves your guidance for his 
needs. 


Great pine trees, clad with snow and tow- 
ering high, 

Grow straight toward heaven, but their 
growth is slow; 

So with the child; be patient as the years 
pass by 

And help him fight the gales of life that 


blow. 


MEHITABLE (with a fine curtsy). Yes, Sir 
—to let you in, Sir.* 


(WASHINGTON with a smile and a bow 
backs out.) 


Mrs. SHERMAN. I am proud of my little 
daughter. 


(She and the children go out after Wasn- 
INGTON. The guests follow. After an 
interval WASHINGTON enters and NELLy, 
who has been sitting almost out of sight, 
rises and comes to the center of the stage.) 


Wasuincton. That is my true story 
about a little Connecticut girl. Do you 
like it, Mistress Nelly? 


Netty. I love it. I reckon Mehitable 
will tell it to her grandchildren some 
day. Now I shall remember Connect- 
icut always. 


An Essential Book 


ANOTHER AND Now Srory Book: 
Edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 1937. 
Illustrated in color and black-and-white 
by Rosalie Slocum. $2.00. 


This volume—following not only six- 
teen years after its predecessor, Here and 
Now Story Book, but after seventeen 
printings of that first book—is both a 
justification and a reward. Mrs. Sprague 
has pioneered in the philosophy and 
the creation of stories for young -chil- 
dren about their familiar, everyday en- 
vironment, “experience” stories we have 
come to call them, and she now has the 
well-deserved pleasure of realizing that 
her philosophy laid the foundation for a 
then little used type of story and that 
time has proved that she herself should 
add to that foundation, presenting her 
experience of the intervening years. 

In so doing, she says, “We stand by 
our analysis of children’s language and 
interests as slated in the Introduction to 
the original book.—We are not here 
repeating our former findings.—Instead 
we are supplementing the stories for 
children by personality sketches of chil- 
dren, written for the grown-up who reads 
or tells the stories.—In addition to these 
sketches we have scattered through the 
text brief comments to the adult con- 
cerning individual stories or groups of 
stories. Comments and sketches say the 
same thing; one dramatically, the other 
analytically.” 

The stories are arranged in five age 
groups from Two Year-Olds through Six- 
Year-Olds, and each group is opened by 
an illuminating discussion, by Mrs. 
Mitchell, of the age development repre- 
sented, as “Two-Year-Oldness,” “Three- 
YearOldness” and so on, each closing 
with a word about stories for the group. 

In the illustrator’s work there is charm 


difficult to define. LG. 


(WasHINGTON picks up his book and 
Netty takes up her chestnuts.) 


Ne ty (begins to sing). 


I won't forget Mehitable, 
I won't forget New Haven, 


(She looks at one of the chestnuts.) 
Virginia's very pretty but 

(She holds up another.) 
I won't forget Connecticut! 


(She smiles up into WaAasHINGTON’s 


face and they walk off.) 
(Curtain) 


*The incident of the planting of the trees 
and of Mehitable Sherman’s quick reply are 
authentic. 
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TWO NEW AIDS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


SEATWORK CARDS 


A SUPERB COLLECTION of 160 Patterns and Silhouettes for 
Coloring and Occupational Work. 


THE SUBJECTS include all the familiar Pets, Barnyard, Circus, and Wild Animals; 
the common Garden and Wild Flowers, Nuts, Trees, Garden and Field Vegetables; 
Dishes, Furniture, and other Household Furnishings; Mother Goose Characters; 
Indians, Eskimos, and the like; Easter, Valentine, and Christmas Cards; Toys of 
all sorts; Children of Other Lands; and many miscellaneous objects such as 
Boats, Balloons, Bird Houses, Windmills, Clowns, etc. 


THIS COLLECTION solves the problems of the busy teacher who wishes to pro- 
vide enough seatwork for her ever-increasing number of pupils. The designs and 
reading matter in this volume are not merely old-fashioned “busy work,” but con- 
stitute attractive occupation work which has distinct educational value. 


EACH PAGE of “Seatwork Cards” may be reproduced by the hektograph, or 
other school duplicator, and handed out to the children. Each page consists of 
four cards, 3% x 4% inches in size. Each card consists of a simple design and a 
short “story,” in simple sentences, composed of words based on the usual vocabu- 
lary. A large number of the cards offer excellent opportunities for developing ideas 
of coloring. The outlines are simple and within the range of the pupil’s under- 
standing. 


When colored, the cards may be cut apart, mounted on tagboard, or similar stock, 
and used either for silent reading, or for games in the number hour or beginning 
language period. Or the teacher may omit the sentences and allow the children 
to write their own little stories beneath the pictures. 


SEATWORK CARDS 
for 


PRIMARY GRADES 


160 Patterns and Silhouettes 


THIS collection of designs and stories, the out- 
growth of actual classroom practice by experi- 
enced teachers, is the most varied, useful, and 
practical one now obtainable. Profusely illus- 
trated. Size 8% x 11 inches, 80 large pages, 
superbly printed, bound in heavy, colored tag- 
board covers. 

Price $0.75 postpaid; with Grade Teacher $3.25. 
Use Coupon below. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


New and Original Designs for Things to Do in the Study Period 


A COMPREHENSIVE volume of strictly new and original ideas and designs to meet the needs of busy elementary 
teachers for material that provides attractive occupations and correlates with required school subjects. The scope 
includes a wide range of the activities that now form an important part of the teacher’s daily programs. 


The work suggested by this volume can be passed out to the pupils with a minimum of 
direction, thereby saving the teacher’s time. With the ideas and designs supplied as a start- 
ing point, the pupils’ creative ability will be developed and many variations of the original 
ideas may be produced. By their own creative experience, the pupils will gain information 
about the uses of Good English, Farm Animals, Trees, Homes, Community Helpers, 
Patriotism, Methods of Transportation. Form and Color, as well as practical ideas of Health 
and Safety, and other subjects of importance. 


Every Busy Teach- 
er can save time and 
achieve good results 
with this volume of 
new and original 
Designs and Teach- 
ing Ideas. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


HEALTH and SAFETY—Designs and Slogans. 
CALENDARS—Seasonal Art Work. 

GOOD ENGLISH—Posters that stimulate. 
COMMUNITY HELPERS—Postmen, Policemen, etc. 


| The Grade Teacher, 

| 

| 
FARM ANIMALS—AIll the common ones. | 

| 

| 

| 


Darien, Conn, 


Am. Ch, 2-38 


Please send the items checked: 
O Classroom Activities at $1.00. 
0 Classroom Activities and The Grade Teacher at $3.35. 
0 Seatwork Cards at 75c. 


HOMES—-Various types of dwellings. 0 Seatwork Cards and The Grade Teacher at $3.25. 


TRANSPORTATION—Modern forms of Travel Facilities. 
SPECIAL DAYS—Posters, Book Plates, Sentiment Cards. 


128 pages, printed on heavy paper, one side blank for easy 
reproduction, size 9 x 13 inches, durably bound. 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 
With Grade Teacher, $3.35. 


I am enclosing $.. March 5, 1938. 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. Acomplete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 

Write For Catalog. 

HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten 
and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


Built-up Panel Posters 
for Cutting, Coloring and 
Constructing 
for the Lower Grades — 


MID-WINTER HOLIDAY 
POSTERS 


A step forward in the evolution of easy, 
decorative poster making. It contains 
four beautiful cut-out posters for the pa- 
triotic holidays, two posters each—Lincoln 
and Washington. Printed outlines on the 
construction paper background serve as a 
pasting guide for the various details. All 
small sections are printed on separate col- 
ored papers—ready for cutting and pasting. 
When made up these four posters form a 
handsomefrieze, 12feet long, 12inches high. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, 60c 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Living Artin America To-day 

(Continued from page 45) 
Women when I was a girl and as I now 
may read all the books available. It is 
good, also, to read other things, not only 
the world of nature, the trees and flowers, 
birds and animals, but the world of peo- 
ple and the things they make and say and 
do. The artists who sing and dance or 
build buildings and monuments or paint 
pictures all have a message for me and I 
gradually learn to read the meaning of 
their work. Good sculpture is not a 
thing to be glanced at and forgotten. 
Like a book it is full of thought and 
significance. If the artist is worthy of 
the name he has something to say and I 
am a poor reader if I cannot get the mes- 
sage. 

We spend much time in our schools 
learning to read words but we are never 
really educated unless we also learn to 
read sculpture and painting, architecture 
and other works of art by which we are 
surrounded. Even the rugs, the vases 
and dishes in our homes are made by 
human hands and have some meaning. 
Life goes into the making of things and 
we should find life in them. The old and 
the new, the foreign and domestic goods, 
which we see, all have some significance. 
Whether we get it or not is the question. 
We are rich or poor according to our 
ability to enjoy the world around us. 
Unless education helps us to do this, to 
build up a philosophy of life, it is scarcely 
worth the name. If it does lead to our 
appreciation of things, if it gives us the 
ability to read all the arts, then no price 
is too great to pay for our schooling. 


"Turse children are the work of a 
Boston sculptor named Genevieve Thomas. 
Her studio on Fayette Street is filled with 
ideas, completed or in the making: 
fishermen bearing heavy loads, women 
braced against the wind, animals and 
birds, all active and appealing, without 
seeming to know that any one is studying 
them. Miss Thomas uses color to lend 
charm to these plaster models. Some 


The Holdens Build a House 
(Continued from page 51) 

‘But people did get along with- 
out it once upon a time,” said Mrs. 
Holden. “Remember the stories 
you've read about oil lamps and 
fires in kitchen stoves for ironing? 
We should thank God for all the 
comforts and conveniences that 
we enjoy today.” 

Tommy thought of the men in- 
stalling wires in the new house 
so that they could have light, 
that Mother could have all the 
things she needed, that he could 
set up his trains in the cellar. 
It was wonderful! 


people question the wisdom of this, as 
sculpture is an art of form, depending on 
light and shade to reveal its character, 
but Nature colors her apples and trees 
and the color helps the eye to distinguish 
one object from another. Colored sculp- 
ture is more natural, more realistic, but 
if coloring is carried too far it leads to 
confusion instead of clearness. Realism 
is not the object of art. In fact it often 
interferes with art, the real purpose of 
which is to express the thoughts and 
feelings of the artist, not to repeat some- 
thing which has already been said or done. 

If the artist’s ideas are important and 
beautiful then we welcome an expression 
of them and do our best to read his 
thoughts with sympathy and understand- 
ing. The simple flat tones of soft color on 
these figures add much to their charm 
without detracting from the structure and 
unity of the group. 

Before leaving them look at their 
backs. The same characteristic action 
is shown here in the posture and form of 
each child and yet they are all welded 
into one mass. Their close formation as 
they huddle together on the bench ex- 
presses the artist’s idea that the chil- 
dren are also held together by their com- 
mon interest in the reading lesson. 
These five rugged little individuals are 
learning the greatest lesson of all, learn- 
ing to live together, think together, but 
never to lose the personal quality which 
makes each one an interesting unit within 
the group. 


Ir you find it difficult to express 
yourself in words or in music, if drawing 
and painting sometimes fail to carry your 
ideas readily, do not forget that sculp- 
ture offers a wonderful way of showing 
others what you mean. The arts were 
invented as ways of expressing life. 
Try them all, understand them all to 
some extent, and choose the one which 
lends itself to your purposes. Express 
your best self somehow and enjoy the 
expressions of others as they try to reach 
you. 


(Continuation of the Building Project) 


(E) Wiring the house for electricity, to 
produce 


1. Light, through the use of 
a. Lamps 
b. Wall fixtures 


2. Heat, through the use of 
a. Stove 
b. Toaster 
c. Coffee maker 
d. Ironer 


3. Power, through the use of 
a. Washing machine 
b. Vacuum cleaner 
c. Refrigerator 
d. Food mixer 
e. Toy railroad system 


(To be continued) 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 64) 


stories on the floor. The teacher gives 
the number combinations, as 9 + 7 = 
and a child points to 16 on the floor 
while a child at the board writes 16. 
—Maryjorie Porrer 
Montgomery, Vt. 


Questions and Answers 
To the Editor: 
“What do children see in pictures?” 


This was the last question in the 
article, “When Children Look at Pictures,” 
by Rosalie Slocum in your November 
issue of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 

After reading it I was quite anxious 
to find out the reaction of my pupils to 
these pictures. When the opportunity 
came, I called each class in succession 
and asked them what they saw in the 
one depicting the schoolhouse and chil- 
dren. I called these children in groups, 
so that I might have the reaction of dif- 
ferent mental levels. These were a few 
of the remarks in order given: 


1. The children are running on the 
roof. (About five gave this interpretation.) 

2. Boys and girls are running on the 
mountain. (Several said this.) 


After talking some more about it, one 
boy suggested that they were “going into 


the house.” This was followed by, “Chil- 
dren going to Sunday school.” Soon 
after a little girl said, “Going to school.” 
I mention this because the subject matter 
was not as obvious as the caption under 
the picture led one to believe, and also 
that the picture lacked the qualifications 
which this article was advocating. 


I wonder if New York City children 
would recognize the old-fashioned school- 
house and steeple? I doubt it when these 
children here did not, and our schools 
border on a countryside where this type 
of architecture might be seen, if they had 
the opportunity to take the necessary 
ride to get where a few scattered examples 
might be found. 


The picture entitled “Freezing” 
brought forth the following comments in 
order: 


1. They are skating. 
2. She is standing still. 
3. She is cold. 


“The Tug of War” was unfamiliar as 
a game. The only response to this was, 
“They are playing train.” 

Of course the color element is a strong 
factor and it was missing when I pre- 
sented the pictures, but I thought you 
would be interested in this from the 
subject matter viewpoint. 

—DMary L. O’Donne tt, 
Cranston, R. I. 
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Children’s Use of Words 

The only child has at least one advan- 
tage over children with brothers and 
sisters. He is quicker in learning how to 
use words. This is revealed in a study of 
436 Minneapolis and St. Paul school chil- 
dren made by Edith A. Davis, former 
lecturer in parent education in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota's Institute of Child 
Welfare. 

Just published by the University of 
Minnesota Press, her book is entitled 
The Development of Linguistic Skill in 
Twins, Singletons with Siblings, and Only 
Children from Age Five to Ten Years. 

Dr. John E. Anderson, director of the 
University’s Institute of Child Welfare, 
who contributes a foreword, writes: 
“While there was much overlapping, 
when comparisons were based on sex, 
occupational status, and intelligence, the 
group differences were clear cut, and gave 
a slight superiority to girls over boys, to 
the upper socio-economic groups over the 
lower, and to the more intelligent children 
over the less intelligent.” 

The investigation shows further that 
even children with brothers and sisters 
are superior to twins in speaking ability. 
Twins who are the children of “white 
collar” workers have practically overcome 
their language handicap by the time they 
are nine and a half years old, but twins 
whose fathers are manual laborers have 
made relatively little progress at that age. 

—Word Study, December, 1937 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Let’s Surprise the Teacher 


My apventure in giving the chil- 
dren of our rural school some pleasant 
surprises brought more real joy than any- 
thing I have ever done for small school 
folk and their teacher. And, too, it 
brought about a relationship between 
our little girls, the teacher and myself 
that was almost priceless. 

I decided to let my special surprises 
fall in the last quarter for school spirit is 
lower at that time, and something is 
needed to seemingly shorten draggy days. 

On Washington's birthday I started 
my experiment. When the General's 
anniversary was just around the corner, 
I told Jane and Jeane about my plans for 
the eventful day. Both shrieked with 
delight and exclaimed in one voice, 
“Don't tell the teacher! Let’s surprise 
her, too!” Three of us liked the idea; 
so | went ahead and we had much fun. 

Imagine the amazement and excitement 
at school when a messenger arrived during 
the last recess before the birthday with a 
telegram from George Washington. The 
message was an inspiring one which the 
teacher read aloud; then all looked at.the 
yellow sheet, wondering and guessing. 
This new kind of telegram was a layer of 
very delicious ginger creams which was 
very interesting after it was cut into 
squares and passed. Every school child 
should know these ginger creams which 
melt in your mouth. This is the recipe: 

Cream 1 cup of shortening, add 1 cup 
of sugar, then cream again. Stir in 1 cup 
of sorghum molasses and 2 beaten egg 
yolks. Add 2 teaspoons of soda to 1 cup 
of buttermilk and stir in, mixing thor- 
oughly. Add 2 teaspoons of vinegar. 
Now add 1 teaspoon of ginger, 1 teaspoon 
of cinnamon, 4 teaspoon of salt, 4% cup 
of chopped nuts to 3 cups of sifted pastry 
flour. Combine the dry ingredients 
with the mixture. Spread the batter over 
the bottom of shallow greased pans, 
measuring about 14”’ by 16’, and bake 
in a moderate oven. The creams should 
be about 34” thick when baked. 

Make a plain boiled frosting and take 
out enough with which to write your 
telegram. Add chocolate to the small 
portion, and vanilla flavoring and yellow 
coloring to the other. Spread the yellow 
frosting on the ginger cake, and when 
slightly hardened, decorate to represent 
a telegram, using the chocolate icing. 
Write “Telegram” near the top of the 
sheet; then make a heavy brown line 
below it. Next comes the address, “To 
—School,” and the message, “Be Truth- 
ful.”’ It is signed, ““George Washington.” 
The second square of cake may be iced 
with plain icing and used for a second 
helping. 


* * 
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Winpy, blustery March seemed an 
opportune time for a bit of good luck 
which stepped in by way of a horseshoe 
cake. This is the way it is made: 


Cream 1 cup of butter with 2 cups of 
brown sugar and add 4 well-beaten eggs. 
Sift and measure 3 cups of pastry flour; 
then sift again with 1 teaspoon of baking 
powder and 1% teaspoon of soda, 4 tea- 
spoon of salt, 4% teaspoon each of cinna- 
mon and nutmeg, 14 of a teaspoon of 
ground cloves. Add the dry ingredients 
to the egg, butter and sugar mixture 
alternately with 1 cup of rich buttermilk. 
Add 1 cup of chopped white raisins and 
beat hard. Wash a ring, a dime, a small 
thimble and a button, wrap each in wax 
paper, and drop them into the cake batter, 
turn into a _ well-greased horseshoe- 
shaped cake pan and bake in a moderate 
oven. When cold ice with a heavy white 
icing. When this is quite dry decorate 
with four-leaf clovers and a wishbone 
along the bend of the cake, all put on 
with green icing. 


On the day my masterpiece was to go 
to the schoolhouse nature gave us rain, 
turning to snow. Consequently the 
children had to stay indoors most of the 
time during the noon hour and were 
restless. They wished there was some- 
thing they could do. My arrival with 
the cake looked like an answer to their 
wish. I took along a knife which every 
one was glad to handle because it had a 
story connected with it. The children 
did the rest. 


This department is devoted to every- 
day classroom helps which either explain 
how some school problem has been met or 
suggest new ideas for developing cur- 
riculum subject matter. Questions about 
teaching problems are also welcome. 
Questions are printed unsigned so that 
no writer need feel embarrassed to ask 
for advice. 


Helps and answers to the questions 
will be welcome and the writers compen- 
sated. Manuscripts should number no 
more than 500 words and should be typed. 
If the subject matter is seasonal, it should 
be submitted at least three months in 
advance. Please send your ideas, en- 
closing a self-addressed, stamped envelope, 
to the editor, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 
168 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


A May basket was my choice for the 
last surprise which was sprung in April, 
a few days before school closed. For this 
event pansy plants were set in tiny pots 
and, because there were yet no blooms, 
a gumdrop posey impaled on a toothpick 
was stuck into each one. A market bas- 
ket was decorated in true May Day 
fashion, the pots tucked neatly in and 
lo, it was as gay as any basket ever car- 
ried on Merrie May eve. I hung it on 
the schoolhouse door before school “took 
up’ and so was not caught. 

I only hope this suggestion may be 
used in some other school, and that it 
will provide as much fun for every one 
concerned as it did for us. 

—JupiTH BASKERVILLE, 
Appleton City, Mo. 


A Geography Game 


Curren of any age from nine to 
fifteen like this game. 

After we have studied a map—the 
United States, for example—and have 
read and discussed the important cities, 
the teacher writes on the board the names 
of ten, twelve, or more states and opposite 
each name she writes the name of a city 
of that state with the letters jumbled: 


1. Massachusetts efgsrnidilp 
2. Maine arptdonl 
3. New York aufbolf 


Each pupil writes on a paper the names 
of the states, copied from the board, 
and opposite, the names of the cities 
spelled correctly—and woe betide the 
luckless one who cannot spell! 

At the end of a given time, a pupil 
goes to the board and writes the name 
of a city, correctly spelled, in its proper 
place: 


1. Massachusetts Springfield 
2. Maine Portland 
3. New York Buffalo 


This is excellent for spelling as well as 
writing and I always have fun jumbling 
the words—and how the girls and boys 
love it! 

—Nett E. Apams, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Nature Study Charts 


Teacuine kindergarten children 
careful observation is one of our first 
objectives in the fall. Our Nature Study 
Chart idea proved to be an effective means 
of developing this observation. 

Three separate charts were made of 
36” x 48” cardboard. These charts were 
labeled “Fall,” “Winter,” and “Spring.” 
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On our fall chart we placed colored 
leaves tumbling from a tree, golden-rod, 
a picture of a squirrel gathering nuts, 
pumpkins, apples, and corn to represent 
the harvest and some real seed babies. 

Our winter chart included a drawing of 
a bear asleep in his cave, snowflakes, 
children coasting, a house with icicles 
hanging from the roof and a child in the 
snow feeding winter birds. 

The spirng chart was interesting with 
pictures of a boy flying a kite, a mother 
rabbit and babies, April showers, spring 
flowers and the first robin. 

The charts were made up of free-hand 
cutting and drawing, collected pictures 
and actual specimens of seeds, golden- 
rod and leaves. 

Valuable information was obtained in 
assembling the charts through group 
conversation based on the study of birds, 
animals, plants and the weather, including 
wind, rain, snow, etc. 

Although a chart was not made for 
the summer season this season was 
discussed and studied after the spring 
chart was completed. 

Late in the spring it was interesting to 
compare and contrast the seasons by 
studying our own charts. 


Individual Check-Up 


Onze or the best ways to create 
interest in free-hand drawing and cutting 
in kindergarten is by actual comparison 
of individual work from week to week. 


Each child makes a large envelope, 
12” x 18’’, in which he keeps one of his 
free-hand drawings or cuttings each week. 
Each paper is dated, and during the last 
month of school individual booklets are 
made of this work. 

In this way each child can see his first 
attempts and compare them with the 
results of later skill. The parents will be 
interested in noting the surprising im- 
provement made during the year. 

—Herat G. Hepccock, 
Fairbury, Neb. 


Advance Plans 


Mosr teachers realize the importance 
of keeping copies of all educational jour- 
nals and magazines, so that they may 
have in permanent form the helps and 
hints contained in them. 

Free moments in the summer are an 
excellent time for sorting these hints, 
and deciding when and how you will 
use them in next term’s work. There are 
several good plan books on the market, 
and you may use one of them for record- 
ing the ideas you wish to put into prac- 
tice during the following year. You may 
set them in the space for the approximate 
date when you desire to introduce them 
into your work, and can of course change 
the dates later if necessary. 

This is an excellent method of review- 
ing your year’s reading, during the months 
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when no educational magazines are pub- 
lished. It is helpful, when time for school 
comes around again, to find you already 
have well-laid plans to take care of sev- 
eral weeks’ work, giving you more time 
to devote to the many details demanding 
attention at the opening of the term. 
These plans also form a good foundation 
on which to build later the framework 
of your teaching program for the entire 
year. 
—Grorce M. Dopson, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Cellophane Tape for Making 
Costumes 


Paceant costumes of crépe paper 
may be joined at the seams permanently 
by the use of adhesive cellophane tape 
(sometimes called “cellulose tape”). The 
busy teacher or mother will be delighted 
with the speed and ease with which this 
tape that can be purchased in varying 
widths for a few cents helps to make a 
garment go together. It will not tear 
the crépe paper as does the joining of 
seams with a needle and thread. Since 
it is transparent, flexible, and does not 
crack or curl, the tape does not lessen 
the attractiveness of fancy dress costumes. 

—Joy C. Baker, 
Peru, Neb. 
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Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-inuportant first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


EAGLE ALPHA 245 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 


PRACTICE pencil with its slightly for the first step in writing, followed 


smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


by PRACTICE as a step-down to 
the regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agreés...... 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Card Holders for Errors 


Ar the beginning of the school 
year, I had each one of my pupils make a 
card holder by covering a piece of card- 
board, 6” square, with a piece of kraft 
paper, 8’’ x 6”, so that 1” of the cardboard 
wasleft uncoveredatthetop. The pocket, 
thus formed, was divided into sections, 
2” wide, and sewed, so that three separate 
pockets were formed. These were la- 
beled: “Arithmetic,” “Spelling,” “Read- 
ing.” The card holders were fastened to 
the side of each desk. 


As an arithmetic fact is missed, a word 
misspelled or mispronounced, it is written 
on a card and placed in the proper pocket. 
When the child can say the fact or give 
the word correctly at three different times, 
the card is removed. 


This has stimulated interest in learning 
the facts and words, as each child tries 
to keep his card holder empty. 

—E.izasetuH R. Beeter, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


**Phonico,’’ A Game 


Tue game itself is not original, of 
course, as it is played in the same way as 
Beano or the older game, Lotto. 

We make a list of phonics that we wish 
the pupils to learn. We then arrange 
them on individual cards, five phonics 
across, and five down. Each card must 
be arranged in a different order. Then 
we list on one piece of paper every indi- 
vidual phonic used. The pupil who acts 
as teacher or announcer uses this list to 
call off the phonics. If a pupil finds the 
phonic named on his card, he places a 
small square on it. When he has five 
phonic combinations covered in a down- 
ward, across or diagonal direction he 
calls PHONICO and wins. Then he 
can be teacher. 


We wish to give credit to this variation 
of a game to another teacher who used 
the idea with her vocabulary of words 
with a first grade reading class. Thus 
it can be readily seen that the same 


lete education for teaching 
grades, kinder- 52 md 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 


idea could be used in Spelling, Language, 
Geography or other subjects calling for 
a special drill exercise. 
Tow 
Walpole, Massachusetts 


Flower Containers 


Fiower holders can easily be made 
from small tin funnels. They are first 
flattened out on two sides, so that they 
are somewhat elliptical in shape. Plan 
to have the part of the funnel upon which 
the ring is fastened, the part to be placed 
next to the wall, the ring being in the 
center, of course, so that the holder will 
fasten easily to the wall. The funnel is 
painted some pretty color, with perhaps 
an appropriate sticker or cut-out design 
on the front. Artificial flowers are placed 
in the holder, and a gift or a decoration 
for the classroom is then ready. 

—Bertua G. Rames, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Arithmetic Games for 
Primary Children 


W en the first grade children are 
learning to recognize numbers, try this 
game. Form a circle near the blackboard. 
Have the numbers, which you are teach- 
ing, on pieces of heavy oak tag and place 
them on the floor inside the circle. 

Divide the children into two groups, 
giving each group some Indian name 
(or some name used in connection with 
your social studies). Give one child a 
pointer. Let a child from the other 
group go to the blackboard to write. 
The teacher calls a number and the 
children at the blackboard see which one 
can point to it or write it first. The group 
which gets the highest score wins. 

Another game can be played in the 
second and third grades with their 
combinations. Divide the class into 
groups. Place the answers to number 
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GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS, AGENCY 


410 S NATL BANK BLOG 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px D. Mca 


DENVER. COLO 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. Established 1906 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 


C i : Copyright Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure 
Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, ete., etc.,” 


free to members. 50c¢ to 


non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


DERRY KINDERGARTERN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
e Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and pla, und s 


teachin 


and for training children in the home. 


Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 


tion. ocreteed practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, ‘Training Children.” 
HARRIET HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK 


SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The JENNY HUNTER Teachers’ Training School 


70 Central Park West, N.Y. C. 
From Kindergarten Through Primary Grades 


lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ yts.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
rite for list of successful alumnae. A 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 8128 EVANSTON, ILL. 


Somewhere 


there’s a better position for you. We'll help you 
find it—Canal Zone? Alaska? Hawaii? Out West? 
We place teachers—college to rural—all departments. 
Nationwide service. Enroll now. 


WESTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
GREYBULL, WYOMING 


Accredited by New York State and City, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and acknowledged in Washington, D. C. 
A MODEL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 
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Timely Cutting, Coloring and 
Construction Work 


Complete instructions are furnished with each set 
for making the models and attaching standards. 


ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


8303 This set of cut-outs is ideal to be used in conjunc- 
tion with your study of the Northland—its people, their 
habits and mode of living. 

Eight sheets of cut-ou's on heavy Bristol board showing 
Eski no men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, 
polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives a complete and 
vivid picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of 
our neighbors of the far Northland. 


CHINESE VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


8364 An artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, sedan 
chairs, rickshaws, animals, water carriers, market men, and 
characters from different types of Chinese life in their pic- 
turesque native attire. 


Price, each set, $0.60 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 NO. BROAD ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HORACE MANN 
KINDERGARTEN 


for five-year-old 


CHILDREN 


By CHARLOTTE G. GARRISON 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL OF KINDERGARTEN, 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EMMA D. SHEEHY 
TEACHER IN KINDERGARTEN 


and ALICE DALGLIESH 
FORMERLY TEACHER IN KINDERGARTEN 


The publication of this book is particularly appropri- 
ate at the time of the hundredth anniversary of the kin- 
dergarten movement and the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Horace Mann School. In the three parts into which the 
book is divided — The Child and the Environment, The 
Curriculum, and The Home and the School —the teachers 
record the experiences and activities of a kindergarten for 
five-year-old children. Although this is the story of an 
experimental school in a city environment, its many prac- 
tical illustrations and descriptions of methods of putting 
a clear-cut and growing philosophy into practice have 
much to offer teachers everywhere. 


160 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.85 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TeachersCollege Columbia University New YorkCity 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 

A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCB 1874 


For Easel Poster Work... 


BRADLEY 
ART COLORS 


A poster paint in powder form 
for all art projects of perfect 
texture, which dries with a dull, 
satiny luster. 


ART COLORS ARE ECONOM- 
ICAL, as they mix with water 
and a pint can makes from one 
to two quarts of colors. 


FOR EASEL WORK in kindergarten and primary 
schools they are the perfect medium. They appeal to 
children because the colors are bright, easy to apply 
and cover large areas quickly. They blend perfectly, 
one color with another, to produce a third color. 


Made in fourteen colors: Red, Red-Orange, Orange, Yel- 
low, Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, 
Light Blue, Red-Violet, Brown, Black and White. 


Send for Color Card 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
111 Eighth Ave. New York City 
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Litthe Woo 


Friends 


The Story 
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Be 


The Story « Indian Childre 
The Brave Tin + 


Soldier : Columbus Tales The Adventures 


of a Brownie 


Inexpensive Books for Lower Grades 


GRADED LIST OF TITLES 
For lst and 2nd Grades 


FABLES AND MYTHS 


ui Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Eleven Fables from 
2s More Fables from sop 
9 Indian Myths 
3 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
4 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
3s Adventures of a Brownie 
#6 Tuss in Boots and Cinderella 
140 Nursery Tales 
NATURE 
1 Little Plant People I 
Little Plant People—-—Il 
3 Little Workers (Animal 


Stories 

30 Story of a Sunbeam 

31 Kitty Mittens and Her 
Friends 


Little Wood Friends 

4) Wings and Stings 

$1 Story of Wool 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Patriotic Stories 

$3 Story of the Mayflower 

$5 Boyhood of Washington 
2°04 Boyhood of Lincoln 


LITERATURE 


72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

104 Mother Goose Reader 

152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for 

Little Children 

Story of the Christ Child 

First Term Primer 

Rhyme and Jingle Reader 

for Beginners 

245 Three Billy Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old-Time Stories 

262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 

268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter 

269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
*lay 

300 Four Little Bushy-Tails 

301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 

303 The Rainbow Fairy 

308 Story of Peter Rabbit 

317 More Stories of the Three 
Bears 

318 More Stories of the Three 
Pigs 

329 A Queer Little Eskimo 

330 Ten Little Indians 

34 Animal Stories 

35 Story of Hiawatha 


For 3rd and 4th Grades 


FASLES AND MYTHS 
ture Myths 
teynard the Fox 
e Snow Man, The Little 
r-Tree and Other Stories 
92 Fast of the Sun and West 
f the Moon and Other 


Stories 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


ids, Stems and Fruits 


#2 Story of Glass 
»3 Story of a Little Waterdrop 
75 Story of Coal 


Story of Wheat 
Story of Cotton 
93 Story of Silk 
¥4 Story of Sugar 


133 Story of Tea and the Teacup 

136 Peeps into Bird Nooks 

137 Story of Sugar, Coffee and 
Salt 

138 Story of Rice, Currants, 
Honey 


181 Stories of the Stars : 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


4 Story of Washington 

Story of Lincoln 

7 Story of Longtellow 

21 Story of the Pilgrims 

44 Famous Early Americans 

(Smith, Standish, Penn) 

4 Story of Columbus 

6 Indian Children Tales 

Story of Louisa M. Alcott 

Story of the Boston Tea 

Party 

60 Children of the Northland 

64 Child Life in the Colonies 
I (New Amsterdam) 

65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania ) 

66 Child Life in the Colonies— 
III (Virginia) 

68 Stories of the Revolution—lI 
(Ethan Allen and_ the 
Green Mountain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution——Il 
(Around Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revolution— 
III (Marion, the Swamp 
Fox) 

78 Stories of the Backwoods 

81 Story of De Soto 

&2 Story of Daniel Boone 

&3 Story of Printing 

&4 Story of David Crockett 


History and Biography—cContinued 

86 American Inventors - 
(Whitney and Fulton) 

87 American Inventors—II 
(Morse and Edison) 

89 Fremont and Kit Carson 

91 Story of Eugene Field 

98 Story of Nathan Hale 

132 Story_of Benjamin Franklin 

164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 

165 Gemila, the Child of the 
Desert, and Some of Her 
Sisters 

167 Famous Artists—I (Landseer 
and Bonheur) 

178 Story of Lexington, Concord 
and Bunker Hill 

179 Story of the Flag 

S2 Story of Joan of Arc 

207 Famous Artists——-II— (Rey- 
nolds and Murillo) 

243 Famous Artists—III— (Millet ) 

248 Makers of European History 


LITERATURE 


35 Little Goody Two Shoes 

61 Story of Sinbad the Sailor 

67 The Story of Robinson 
Crusoe 

03 Stories from Old Testament 

11 Water Babies (Abridged) 

71 Tolmi of the Treetops 

2 Labu the Little Lake Dweller 

3 Tara of the Tents 

) Story of Aladdin and Ali 

Baba 

6 Heroes from King Arthur 

95 Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems 
and Stories 

199 Jackanapes 

2 Stories of Robin Hood 

Our Animal Friends and 

How to Treat Them 

256 Bolo the Cave Boy 

57 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller 

293 Hansel Grettel, and 
Pretty Goldilocks 

304 Story-Lessons in 
Manners 

312 Legends from Many Lands 

321 The Adventures of the Rab- 
bity Buns 

322 The Wise Frog and Other 


Everyday 


Stories 
331 Karl and Katherine in Hol- 
land 


833 Chang Fu Chen; a Little 
Chinese Girl 


a fables and myths—fascinating stories of 
nature, industry, and history—inspiring biographical sto- 
ries—and many stories selected from the best in children’s 
literature, are included in the titles listed at the left. 

These books, prepared by competent writers for use as sup- 
plementary reading in lower grades, already have made read- 
ing a joyful experience for millions of children. Your pupils 
will enjoy them, too. Printed on good paper, in type suitable 
for young eyes, well illustrated, and bound in strong paper 
covers in attractive colors, they are more than worth their 
very modest price. Each book contains 32 or more pages. 

Why not order a trial selection of these books now, avail- 
ing yourself of the Special Introductory offer below? 


7 cents per Copy, for 12 or More Copies ) Order 
8 cents per Copy, for 6 to 11 Copies Pe... : 
( 10 cents per Copy, for 1 to 5 Copies Number 


Special Introductory Offer 


ANY FIFTEEN BOOKS IN THIS $1400 
LIST, PREPAID, FOR ONLY — 


With a view to introducing these books to teachers who are 
not acquainted with them and who, perhaps, have not known 
that books of this character are available at so low a cost, we 
are offering to send any fifteen titles for only $1.00, prepaid. 
Read the list of titles carefully. Note the wide variety of sul- 
ject matter and its adaptability to your classroom needs. 
Make your selection of any fifteen titles. Write the numbers 
of the titles selected in the coupon be low and mail it to us 
with a dollar. We will send the books immediately, prepaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. A-C, Dansville, N. Y. 


| MAIL THIS COUPON WITH ONE DOLLAR 
| FOR YOUR SELECTION OF FIFTEEN BOOKS | 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. A-C, Dansville, N. Y. | 


Prepaid \ 


Prices: 


Enclosed is one dollar for which send me, prepaid, the fifteen books indi- 
| cated by the numbers I have written below. 


| Name | 


| Post Office — | 
| Street or R. D. | 


| REYNARD | Pilg ofthe | = at 
| 


Editorial Chat 


Ti: World-We-Live-In is a mar- 
velous place. It seems to be an almost 
overwhelmingly marvelous place when we 
contemplate it either as a whole or as 
separate parts comprising the whole—the 
day, for instance, and its work, the night 
and its sleep, things and money, human 
associations and emotions, weather, plains 
and mountains, seas and brooks, wild 
creatures and precious pets, and all the 
functions which keep each active and 
contributing to life. 


All too little do we sense and feel this 
World-We-Live-In. Why not ask your- 
selves and suggest to your children, this 
question: “What part of the World-I- 
Live-In have I noticed today? Was it 
lovely? Did it give me a kind of joy? 
What made it lovely? Or was it ugly? 
And if so who made it ugly?” 


Many of us speed through each day 
continually thinking that sometime we 
shall have time to see this or think of that 
but not now. If we belong to that type 
of human being we shall never see this or 
think of that, because this and that may 
be here and now. We must today see the 
sunlight and smell the air; we must today 
see curve and line, light and shadow; we 
must today experience today which may 
hold in it an expression, if not the reality, 
of that for which we long and which we 
consider attainable only in some more 
desirable future. Such people miss en- 
tirely the World-We-Live-In, for one 
reason because they cannot shift their 
minds on the spur of the moment; they 
must “get ready’ for a new idea as they 
would for a trip. They miss today in 
consequence and that precious sense of 
living—living to the utmost in thought 
and emotion. They miss the happy glance, 
the shy confidence, the odor of baking 
bread, the flash of color on a passing car, 
the music of good English, the slow flight 
of a gull—they are not ready for the 
World-We-Live-In as it comes and goes. 


If you can teach your boys and girls to 
see the World-We-Live-In, to feel it and 
think about it, you will have given them 
an asset which costs nothing yet which is 
priceless, which requires no effort yet 
rewards with infinite returns, which may 
be forgotten in the absorption of work 
but which may be found always at hand 
waiting and ready, how those boys and 
girls in future days will bless you! They 
may forget the teacher who introduced 
them to Admiral Columbus or the one 
who taught them the unalterable results 
of two times four, but make them feel 
something and your personality, if not 
your name, becomes associated with it 
and will probably move along with it 
through many years. It is hoped that 
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this March number of American Child- 
hood will help to make such a task easier 
for our subscribers. 


* * * * * 


Many of our subscribers have written 
to contributors expressing thanks for their 
help or asking queries. If you have 
written or are to write such a note, will 
you not also, please, drop the editor a 


postcard stating, in only a single line if 
you so desire it, that you found a certain 
article helpful? Then the editor will be 
able to follow your interests and perhaps 
find therein an indicator for her course. 
Otherwise she may not know of your 
commendation for naturally a contributor 
will be too modest to write her, to say, 
“Miss Smith of South Dakota thinks my 
article is fine!” 


L. G. 


